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The  2^*136  month  tour  length  in  Europe  for  first-term  unaccoinpanied/single 
soldiers  has  been  a matter  of  increasing  concern.  The  contention  has  been  that 
the  tour  length  in  Europe  is  excessively  long  and  impacts  adversely  on  morale  of 
soldiers  in  this  category.  Both  CINCUSAREUR  and  his  predecessor  have  advocated 
strongly  that  tour  lengths  for  these  personnel  be  shortened. 

Changes  in  tour  lengths  for  sizable  numbers  of  soldiers  impact  directly 
or  indirectly  on  most  personnel  functions — costs,  turbulence,  readiness, 
morale,  force  structure,  attrition,  discipline  and  reenlistments.  Accordingly, 
a comprehensive  analysis  of  the  proposal  to  shorten  overseas  tours  in  Europe 
and  Japan  was  conducted  to  determine  costs  and  benefits  of  a number  of  different 
tour  length  options. 

The  group  established  to  undertake  this  evaluation,  the  Tour  Length  Task 
Force,  met  on  5 Decenber  1978  and  concluded  its  work  on  9 March  1979.  The  study 
which  follows  is  the  result  of  the  group's  thorough  Investigation.  Except 
where  otherwise  noted,  planning  factors,  cost  data  and  concerns  are  those  which 
were  current  while  the  study  was  being  conducted. 


The  findings  contained  in  this  report  should  not  be  construed  as  an  official 
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:REPO«t-SUMMARY 


PURTOSE 


The;  purpose  of  the  Toiir  'Length-  task  Force  (;TLTF ) is  to  deveTop"^  t 

recpimiencied  Army  position*;  cohcei^^^  IS-iiidhth  overseas  ‘tour  for  alii 

1.  , ' 

fifst-terni  jy  enlisted' j)ersdnrie  T:whb  serve  in  a long  tour  area  and?  who 
are  sihg.le'  or  do  not  have  cohiiiand  sponsored  dependents  accdrfpahyihg'  • 
them,  if  the  18-mdntH  tour  1s  Infeasible,  the  TLTF  Is  to  develop 
alternative  tour* length  options. 


METHdOOLOGY 

Many  considerations  such  as  manpower,  cost,  turbulence,  readiness, 
morale,  arid  quality  of  life  are  involved  iri  reaching  a decision  to 
change ^tour  lengths  for  single  and  unaccompanied  first-term  soldiers  in 
long  tour  areas.  The  Tour  Length  Task  Force  evaluated  these 
considerations  and  others  for  various  tour  lengths  between  18  and  24 
months. 

Many  of  the  considerations  used  in  evaluating  tour  length  options 
are  quantifiable,  and  a computer  model  (Appendix  B)  was  developed  to 
assist  in  analyzing  them.  These  quantifiable  considerations  are  in 


j/"First-term  enlisted  personnel"  and  "personnel  on  their  first 
enlistment"  are  used  interchangeably.  Quantitative  evaluations  use 
"soldiers  on  their  first  enlistment,"  regardless  of  time  in  service. 
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f ^plrrate  aect^'on  of-  ^ Some;  cpnsideraltiphs  are 

/pa^feiattlyiiquanjifJabte^^  strictjiy  subject ivey  these;, 

rontWerattons  .a^^  atso'  in  a .separate;  ^^.tipn  of  \th,1s'  report  summary,; 
f or  sthis  ;se|lipni,  cop^lderable  ^dare  w^s  4^,6^^  tp  sfeek  Put  the 
.cr!Bdib'l,e>!prcfesst^  Ip  some  cases,  ipfbrmfed  b.ut 

Cpnfiidting,  ppinionsMwede  intentionally  splicited. 

All  Pyers’eas  long:  to'J*"  areas  were  considered  in  the  study.,  FORSCOM 
and  overseas  commanders  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  apd  Panama  .prefer  to 
maintain  present  tour  length  policies  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Panama 
for  reasons  contained  in  Appendix  F.  Japan  which  experiences  similar 
prpbleins  related  to  cost  of  living  as  Europe  (but  which  is  authorized 
less  than  1000  soldiers  in  grades  E3-E4)  desires  to  have  an  18-month 
tour  for  unaccompanied  first-termers.  Europe,  specifically  U^EUR, 
has  the  vast  majority  of  first-term  personnel  overseas. 

In  conducting  the  study,  the  TLTF  was  directed  to  assume  that 
Junior  Enlisted  Travel  (JET),  the  2-year  enlistment  option,  and  the 
24-month  tour  for  4-year  first-term  bachelors ‘would  be  continued.  The 
TLTF  assumed  that  an  increase  in  Arrr\y  accessions  to  accommodate  an 
18-month  tour  would  be  infeasible.  A reduced  tour  length  would  have  to 
be  accommodated  within  total  Arn\y  end-strength  projections  with  no 
increased  assignment  burden  placed  upon  the  career  force.  The  TLTF 
-also  assumed  that  Army  end-strength  projections  would  be  met  and  that 
strength  adjustments  already  underway  in  seme  FORSCOM  units  would  be 
achieved.  If  recruitment  falls  substantially  behind  projections  oyer 
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avpifolo|)gea,jpei?;i^i  bf  |he  assessment sust^rtabl^lty  j:,Qb 
in  t;has  .rep9nt  revieWvarid:  reyislpn,  .ai¥oytd,  :inany^^^ 

poii’cies.  , Jhe:  TtTF  jassiJrned  a continued  fiX)W  of  rejilatefnentsHat  current : 
leye^s  tor]f,or^A  Qt.fler  pyerseas  afMS  for  the  purpose;,  pf  - . 

analysis.  ,/ 

BACKGROUND 

Based  on  DOp  assignment  policys,  the.  following  Ani\y  overseas  vpur  . 
lengths  for  Europe  and  Japan  were  in  effect  through  the  end  of  f.Y  1978J- 

Married  accompanied  careerists 
Married  unaccompanied  careerists 
Careerists  without  dependents 
Three-year  first-term  personnel 
Four-year  first-term  personnel 
Without  dependents 
Married  unaccompanied 

*36  months  less  initial  training  time. 

**Individuals  within  6 months  of  ETS  are  involuntarily  extended  until 
ETS. 


36  months 
24  months 
36  months 
3C  months* ** 

36-  42  months*'*f  * 
24  months 
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‘*Th'es6  are  the  ;usua)  assign^  Tengthsi  but  many  Ihdiy^iyuajlVTr^^^^ 
serv:ing  Shorter  actual  tours*  -For  example^  i^proximately  2p<  vof  Ml 
European  three’-year^iPirstr! termers  have  had  a previous  CONUS  ass ighmeht. 
of  12  months' or  longer  and  thus  serve  only  12-18  months  In  ;Fuf6pe  pr|pr 
to  US, 

Implementation  of  three  new  programs  in  FY  1979—24  month  tours  for 
bachelor  first-term,  4-year  enlistees;  Junior  Enlisted  Travel  (JET); 
and  the  two-year  enlisltment  option— resulted  in  the  following  FY  1979 
tour  lengths  for  Europe  and  Japan: 


Married  accompanied  careerists 
Married  unaccompanied  careerists 
Careerists  without  dependents 
Married  accompanied  first-termers  (JET) 
Four-year  first-term  personnel 
Three-year  first-term  personnel 
Two-year  first-term  personnel 


36  months 
24  months 
36  months 
36  months* 

24  months 
30  months** 
20  months*** 


* Required  to  extend  enlistment  to  complete  full  36-montb  tour. 

**  36  months  less  initial  training  time. 

***  2A  months  less  initial  training  time. 
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t/nttlr  the  erid^idf  the  , draft  {;1973)  and  the  2.ryear  ehtistment^^^ 
the  Atny- had  an  18-rndnth  tour^j  f or  many  firstrterm  soldiers  in>iEurope\, 
and  other  overseas,  long  t<?ur  areas.  As  3.--ahd  Aryear  eniistrnehts- ^ 
became  the.  standard,  a ^rmonth  overseas  tour  for  unmarried  first,? term 
soldiers,  seemed;  a reasonable  tradeoff  for  reduced  turbulence  and  PCS 
costs.  However,-  chjanges  in  soldiers,  the  Arn\y,  and  in  the 
socio-economic  environment  in  the  intervening  years  have  brought  that 
tradeoff  into  question.  This  section  examines  some  of  those  changes. 

The  Army 

The  Army  has  incorporated  some  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
''occupational''  model  within  an  institutional  heritage.  The  inability 
of  soldiers  to  resign,  strike,  or  negotiate  working  conditions 
contrasts  with  a modern  industrial  society  in  which  employees  enjoy  at 
least  some  institutional  voice  in  the  determination  of  appropriate 
salaries  and  working  conditions.  The  Army  has  maintained  that  labor 
unions  are  not  needed.  General  Blanchard,  CINCUSAREUR  states;  "Not 
long  ago,  the  leadership  of  the  Army  rejected  the  formation  of  labor 
unions  for  soldiers.  We  maintained  at  that  tiine  that  unions  were  not 
needed  because  commanders  look  to  the  soldiers'  interests.  In  effect, 
the  Army  undertook  the  role  of  assuring  that  our  soldiers  are  afforded 
reasonable  conditions  of  employment,  and  our  soldiers  expect  no  less  of 
the  Army  leadership." 
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ibis  ikmy  commitment  to  the  human  dimehsiori  is,  hfghiiiahted  in,  the' 
»PEdPLt''  gpai  General  Rogers,  .Ghief  of  Staff;,.  US  Ahmy.y 

Part 'of  that  goal  is  to  provide  improved  quality  of  life  .support 
soldiers  ahd« their  families.  ‘ . \ 

C.uftis  Tarr,  Chairman,  Defense  Manpower  Cpmmissidh,  has  also  ; ^ 

addressed  the  human  element: 2/  "In  the  AVF,  human  considerations 
eventually  will  help  to  determine  what  weapons  we  can  employ  and  where 
we  can  employ  themi  As  options  increase  for  young  people  in  a;  growing 
economy,  mi  I itary  personnel  will  have  less  interest  in  uhaccompahied 
tours.  Isolated  posts,  demanding  hours,  and  harsh  conditions  of  life 
and  service.  By  this  I do  not  imply  that  the  youth  of  America  will  not 
accept  the  challenge  of  the’ difficult,  the  unusual,  the  dangerous..,. 
But  the  services  cannot  assume  dedication  to  a professional  life  that 
involves  too  much'  drudgery  or  misery,  or  too  many  lonely  hours  plagued 
by  concern  for  loved  ones.  Thus,  human  considerations  must  be  assessed 
in  the  determination  of  what  the  nation  should  undertake  and  how  it 
should  do  so." 


2/  "Managing  the  Human  Resources  of  the  Total  Force,"  Air  University 
Review.  Vol.  28:  pp  2-lT,  UAN-FEB  '77, 
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The Ji hdividuati  ■ - -.-f'- 
' Tihe  ^^b.ldier  -has  changed’^  The  ^ayeraae"  Tin  'Ih'  ?' 

Eiirt^e  today  has-  less  college  thah;  his  predecessors  aril  is  mc|jeMT^^^^ 
to*  be  b Jack  apd  marr iedi  Ma.les  entering,  thesifiirny  with:  some^  cbTlege; 
(18;8X  in  J970-0eferise  Manpower  Cbnnilsslon;  Iri  •1977^pA -OCSPERI* 
have:  ireduced  the  nUriters  of  first -term  soldiers  v^o  Were 
comfortable  in  chall eng ing  the  “unknowns^*  of  a^  foreigri  Culture*  y^p;  set 
a quasl-tpiirlst  tone  on  the  casern*  arid  who  served  as  a beacon  for 
those  less  sure  of  their  ability  to  Cope  with  a strange  culture  and’ 
people. 

Minority  soldiers  now  make  up  a higher  proportion  of  young 
first- termers.  In  1964*  blacks  accounted  for  13X  of  total  NPS  active 
duty  enlisted  accessions.  In  FY  1978*  blacks  accounted  for  84X.  The 
young  black  soldier  experiences  greater  difficulty  in  interacting 
within  societies  where  blacks  are  often  the  subject  of  curiosity  and 
sometimes*  discrimination. 

Between  1971  and  1977,  the  proportion  of  E4s  with  dependents 
increased  by  over  sixty  percent.  One-third  of  4-year  enlistees  and, 
one-fifth  of  3-year  enlistees  are  married;  forty-one  percent  of  E4s  are 
married.  If  their  spouses  are  in  Europe*  they  find  it  difficult  to 
survive  economically.  If  their  spouses  are  in  CONUS*  a two-year  family 
separation  Is  required.  Junior  Enlisted  Travel  (JET),  v4iile  reducing 
inequity,  will  not  completely  solve  the  problems  faced  by  young 
marrieds.  JET  eligibility  requires  commitment  to  a full  three-year 
tour  regardless  of  the  enlistment  obligations  of  the  soldier,  vdiich 


makes  ;it  an  attractive  pptionimat^lyrfpr- enlistee 
assiig ne4  overseas  -directly  >f rom »trai!\i ng. iS  .6:  portent  of  ai  I first-term 
replacdmehts’)..  ■ s 

The/ ybluriteer  soldier  has  different  needs:  and  values 'than' his,  . , 
predecessor -bf  only  several;  years  ago i?  Tbdayts  :so;ldier  is  apparently 
more  passive  and  dependent;  He  does  not  cope  as  weld  with  language 
barriers  and  alien  customs.  He  is  more  likely  to  identify  with  teenage 
life  back  in  the  United  States.  Faced  with  these  difficulties,  many 
soldiers  withdraw  to  their  barracks— bored*  frustrated,  and  homesick. 
Dr.  Moskos  (a  sociologist  who  has  conducted  extensive  studies  of 
soldiers,  the  Army,  and  USAREUR  in  particular  in- the  past  several 
years),  in  admittedly  over-generalized  terms,  has  noted  contrasts  in 
the  attitudes  of  the  typical  draftee  of  the  late  1950*s  and  early 
1960's  and  the  typical  volunteer  of  the  late  1970' s. 


COMPARISON  OP, ?THE  >PEACET,iME  DRApiEE' 
. ;WITM:  t0PAy.^s,.m^  • - 


'PEACETIME..;DRAPTEE 


NEW, VOLUNTEER: 


X. , \- 


Entered  military  retuctantiy  and 
thereby,  not,  .si^ject  to  profound 
disi'llusionment  after  service  entry; 
accepted  ml!l1tary.>..serv<ice.  on  Its,  own 
terms. 


Highly  valued  clean  record  and  good 
discharge. 


Willing  to  put  up  with  petty  har* 
rassment. 


Regards  overseas  assignment  as 
potentially  enriching. 


Enters  military  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  -limited: ,6Rti^ns  in;, 
civiTian  life;  regies  military 
in>  instrumental  terns,  of  "v^at 
can  it  do  for  me?",e.,g., 
sk i 11s,  training, education,; 
subject  to  post -entry 
disillusionment  if  expec- 
tations are  not  met. 

If  disillusioned,  wants  out 
regardless  of  type  of  .dischar^ge 
(though  may  later  regret  lack 
of  good  discharge). 

More  concerned  with  self - 
dignity;  quicker  to  take  ex- 
ception to  harrassment. 

Regards  overseas  assignment  as 
an  imposition. 


3/  Dr.  Charles  C.  Moskos,  Or.,  "It's  A New  Ball  Game:  Changing 
Expectations  of  Military  Service",  First-Term  Enlisted  Attrition. 
Volume  I:  Papers  (June  1977),  p.l. 
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^ThejEn^ronlnent. 

’ < i A ^ 'I'v!  vvi*'  ■"''  '''■^’ 


The  f riy TppnrehtrHIvlRg,;  standards'  oyfef seas-^has  also  cHariged;  As . 
the  Eui^ppean^^  .k  the  s^ridard  of  liv.jng;  rgs#,>  ' i : 

partijcuiar  1y‘>#itM^  termahy.  TM  value  of  the  ddl  taf  in  Europe  .has 


stMdtly  d^'lihed'.  One  need  hot  recall  the  favorable  .rate  ef^i^^^ 
to  one  dplTar' (pre-T968.)  to  make  the  casci  Only  two  years  agoi.  the.;* 


exchange  rate  was.  DM  2V56.  One  year  ago  the  exchange  rate  was  DM 
2.36.  Today  It  is  DM  Ti84.  To  the  soldier,  the  good  news  is  that  he 
can  now  find  a McDonalds  or  Burger  King  in  Europe.  The  bad  news  is 
that  a "Big  Mac"  is  ST.95,  large  fries  are  $1.00,  and  a milkshake  is 
$1.45* compared  to  $.90,  $.53,  and  $.55  respectively  in  the  US. 

Although  Cost  of  Living  Allowances  (COLA)  and  Station  Housing 
Allowances  (SHA)  condensate  fo<"  this  to  some  extent,  they  are  presently 
available  only  to  married  personnel  or  those  authorized  to  live 
off -post.  The  current  budget  prt^osed  by  the  President  to  Congress 
contains  a provision  for  payment  of  limited  COLA  to  single  soldiers 
living  in  barracks  which  should  provide  some  relief  to  this  group  if 
approved. 


Summary  of  Change 

The  Army,  the  individual,  and  the  environment  have  changed.  The 
leadership  has  made  a commitment  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
soldiers.  The  thrust  is  toward  seeking  innovative  ways  to  make  happen 
those  things  perceived  to  be  the  best  interest  of  the  institution  and 


the  vptuhteer  :cpnst;ituehcy;.  frapHftPha#  ■af;gumerit%^:a^^^  redaced  'tdus: 
lengths  fSdst,  tprbnilenc.e'*  Iridiyifduals'  Accpuntijl  .bdar  rddxamlnatfp^  iri- 
v.iew'  pf  Ariid',  .individual,  ,arid  envifonmental  phahge-^  if 

reduced  tPurs  a»%  yi'ithih  ihe  'resoUrce' capability* of 
ironeyi  a'nd'  mahagetnerit'r^^^^ 

QUANtiFiABLE  CONSIDERATIONS 

Intrpduction 

this  sectiPn  contains  those  considerations  amenable  to  quantitative 
description  or  projection.  The  iiipact  of  an  18-month  tour  is 
specifically  examined,  and  summary  tables  display  data  for  other  tour 
lengths. 


Manpower 

The  man-years  now  contributed  by  first-termers  in  Europe  and  Japan 
will  continue  to  be  provided  by  first -term  personnel.  Thus, 
requirements  for  career  personnel  remain  fixed.  In  FY  1978,  the  Arny 
assigned  a maximum  number  of  first-term  personnel  overseas  directly 
from  training,  consistent  with  enlistment  options  and  overall  Army 
requirements.  The  increased  number  of  replacements  caused  by  a reduced 
tour  would  come  partly  from  AIT  and  partly  from  the  sustaining  base. 
Rather  than  the  current  DOO  goal  of  95X  of  all  overseas  first -term 
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'requi'te)rent;s  tp; bg ;|ne|.  irPniyAiTij iPvppse.fp^/Ari:  , ,,  . ; ' ? 

^ rt-  ■ 1 - ' , ' ' ' _ ' " ' • ''  ' \ ^ 

|n41sbedi%nSi6pni?il;  for,jPyeirsiB|i:',fer^^^^^  , -■." . ,;- 1 

ippplrtibbed-^ynialn^^^^  in' so  far  ;aSv|fpssibt|et  th  , ■ { 

’betweep^dvefseas  fahd;>pONUS  in;  terM  of  average;  . ^ .,  i 

i'time-ih-senvicei  and;  average  experience.,  40NUS;#its/wil:l  cpp^ 
receive  so id i dr i directly  from  the  training, base  under  each  option^ 

These  soldiers  would  serve  an  initial  12-16  month,  tour  with  a CONUS* 
unit  and  then  be  eligible  for  assignment  overseas. 

An  18-month  tour  length  would  increase  the  number  of  soldiers 
currently  being  assigned  to  Eur(^e  from  CONUS..  However,  these- soldiers 
would  be  replaced  by  an  increased  nunfcer  of  soldiers  returning  from  an 
overseas  tour.  An  18-mpnth  tour  is  expected  to  add  1650  fipst-term 
monthly  replacements  to  the  4920  monthly  replacements  expected  under  , 
the  FY79  tour  length  policy.  A summary  of  annual  replacements  for  all 
tour  lengths  evaluated  is  presented  below: 

Annual  First-Term  Enlisted  Replacements 


(in  thousands) 


Replacements 
to  Europe 

Present 

18-Month 

19-Month 

21 -Month 

24  Month 

and  Japan  4/ 

Increased  . 
Replacements 
to  Europe 
and  Japan 

From  Present 

59  iO 

78.8 

76.6 

70.9 

62.7 

Rates 

NA 

19.8 

17.6 

11.9 

3.7 

4_/Sum  of  soldiers  assigned  immediately  after  training  and  those  SEPOS. 
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iAn  la-rmOTth  tour:  lerigth«p6Hcyi;w,lil,^a^^  increase  the  Ihdl,viaual|i  ^comt' 
hx  2j'.8pP'  spaces— ;a  2 .,8^perceht  Irtcrease  oyer.the  79  iewl  (i06V,6p^  ' 

increased  WknyeaW  vin  indlviduai's  Account  I 

18~ltohth  .19T^'nth  , 21rMonth  24%Mbh^h;  •-  * . , ! 

Increase  In  . . . * 

Individuals  . . ; j 

Account  2,800  2,600  2,000  800 

X Increase 
over  H 79 

(106,000  i 

Manyears)  2.6%  2.4%  1.8%  .8%  _ I 

Costs  ^ 

Without  Increased  accessions,  no  Increased  recruiting  and  training  costs  i 

associated  with  a shorter  tour  are  incurred.  Since  a reduced  tour  will  in- 
crease the  nunher  of  replacetaents  from  the  sustaining  base,  the  most  slgnlfi- 
cant  cost  associated  with  shorter  tours  is  within  the  PCS  travel  portion  of 
the  Military  Personnel  Appropriation.  An  18-month  tour  for  unaccompanied 

first-term  soldiers  is  expected  to  increase  annual  PCS  travel  costs  by 

* 

$33,300,000  which  is  a 5.8  percent  Increase  from  the  total  Army  PY  79  PCS’  . 
level  ($581.1  Million).  Administrative  costs  for  additional  POR  and  in-and-out 
processing  of  various  types  will  also  be  Incurred  and  are  estimated  at  $1,400,000 
annually.  Since  this  task  force  assumed  that  it  is  infeasible  to  increase 
accessions  to  accommodate  the  reduced  tour,  a "hidden  coat"  equal  to  .the  in- 
crease in  the  Individuals  Account  must  be  accommodated  by  Force  Structure 
reductions  or  a reduction  in  operating  strength  or  some  conbinatlon  of  both. 


I \-t-Sf ; **  " ■'  "^ 


s r^?^^i^i?5w:>* 


^ 4hhu^if 

^irst'^lV#  Movenieht 

- '"c- 

iMiTlibns  pf;  Pollars)^^^ 

18-Mbnth: 

19-Month  ^l-^Mohth 

24r^cjhth 

•ihcreaM'  id 

PCSy (EYZS^ 

$58^1^  1 mi  ilion) 

, •'  ■'  ^1. 

33.3; 

30.6  22 ;9 

9.2 

increase  in 

Administrative 

Costs 

1.4 

1.2  .8 

.3 

Turnover 

An  increase  of  1650  overseas  monthly  assignments  (1540  in  USAREUR) 
as  a result  of  an  18-month  tour  will  increase  quarterly  unit  turnover 
(defined  in  AR  220-1  as  the  number  of  personnel  reassigned  from  a unit 
during  a three  month  period  as  a percentage  of  operating  strength)  in 
the  aggregate  by  1,6  percent  in  the  CONUS  sustaining  base  and  2.5 
percent  in  USAREUR. 


Increase  in  Quarterly  Turnover 


CONUS  (8ase=14J6) 

USAREUR  (Base»l  OX) 

18-month  tour 

E1-E9  E1-E4 
+TM  +Of 

E1-E9 

WJ% 

E1-E4 

+05: 

19rmonth  tour 

+1.43;  +2.3X 

+2.4X 

+3.8X 

21 -month  tour 

+1.0X  +1.6X 

+1.6X 

+2.5X 

24-month  tour 

+ .3X  + .5% 

+ .5X 

+ .3X 
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/ ■ • 7, 

' ..4-- 

' y 'y' ■ 

'Thc'i^'a'se- 

1n--Ahnu4VT!ur!f(pVer''' - - j 

?^,^e6N0S(BPse*56j;) 

: ?USAREUR;(Basej^(«).  i iV 

J ' '.w 

•<Ed^E$rvElr£4’''" 

E1tE9 iEdrE4r-  ■ ■■  ■,, 

-ISrmdhth  tour 

+6^41  yipiSi 

li-mpiith  tour 

’ ' ’ y ' 

itVmpnth  tour 

+4;dX;.  +6.,4< 

+6.4X  +io*os;  V 

24.-month.  tour 

+iyx  +2.px 

+2.bx  +3*25i: 

Indiscipline 

DA  Staff  analyses  conclude  that; 

— Drug  Usage 

0 Is  primarily  a problem  of  first -termers  (DA). 


0 Abuse  of  the  hallucinogens  (LSD,  PCP,  etc.)  is  higher  in 
Europe  than  in  CONUS  (DA). 


0 Current  heroin  abuse  rates  of  soldiers  in  USAREUR  is  double 
the  rate  of  soldiers  in  CONUS  and  is  several  times  as  high  as 
the  rate  of  young  civilians  (DA). 


Q The  USAREUR  environment  is  more  conducive  to  hard  drug  abuse  than 
the  CONUS  or  civilian  environment  (greater  availability,  less 
expensive,  fewer  alternative  forms  of  recr-eation,  etc.)  (DA). 


I 
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p Reductiph  of  :th0^^^ipst>•te^nier=  tpPr  #4urppe?t1:Vl  reduce  tfie  f|fe 
of  hard^’  drug,  abPsf  w ithbujt  :necessar"i%i4f  cpw  in- 

crease in  ithat  ^Pf  WljS.Arruy.  elements.  Thus>,  t'heW  may 'bp, 

Pli;  reduction  in  Arniy-wide  hard  drug,  abuse  rates  ( , 

Crime  . 

FY78  criTO  rates  are  shown  below: 

0 USAREUR  has  a higher  rate  of  crimes  of  violence  and  "other  drugs"; 
equivalent  rates  of  marijuana  offenses;  and  lower  rates  for  crimes 
against  property  as  compered  to  CONUS  (DA). 


Comparative  Crime  Rates 
(FY78,  Rates  per  1000) 


Violence 

Property 

Marijuana 

Other  Drugs 

USAREUR 

8.7 

67 

27 

9.6 

CONUS 

5.0 

77 

28 

3.0 

Total  Army 

6.0 

75 

28 

5.1 
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;6;  •C;r4mtna'l  act^y^iiby^  fga^pH  -, 

time  served  oa  current,  tear  i,s  shown- oil:  ;:^he  foif1^  • ■ 


, and;  analyzed  oh  the  next-page:; 


Incidence  of  Crime  Vs  Time  on' Toui’  ’ 

4th  Qtr  CY  78,  1828  Cases  - 

,> , ' ' ' . . ' ' 


USAKUR  MTE  (X)  USS  TKAK  OK  MORE  niAN  CCKUS 
•6.9  m -n.!  +3Z,  -Kl 


USAREUR 


p;  .Crrdmirial  ^tiyity.  <CpN;J$'|eeiks> -Ir?^  >12:‘m^^ 


0;  Criinina.l  ;act-1y1ty  In  US^EUR 'd.pe>;npt’ P^  until.  19-24.  niohthS; 
and  continues  at  a high  rate  through  the  36th  n’ohth  (DA),. 

0 The  young  soldier  in  CONUS  is  aboijt  as  likely  to  commit  serious, 
crime  at  his  19th  through  36th  month  in  command  as  he  would  have 
been  during  his  first  6 months.  By  contrast,  the  young  soldier 
in  Europe  is  35X  more  likely  to  commit  a serious  crime  during,  the 
19th  through  36th  month  than  he  would  have  been  during  his  first 
6 months  in  Europe  (OA). 


0 AWOL  and  desertion  rates  are  much  lower  in  USAREUR  than  in  CONUS 


(DA). 


USAREUR 

CONUS 

Total  Army 


(Annual  rate  per  1000) 


Desertion 


'-V 


'i,;-  ) 


m 


-4  ';^ 


• yifKl^n  steady'  state  ana  lysis:  jf  the  manpower  pnogram  end  strengths  <a»^e 
achiey^'  a^  are  stable,  DA  MitPERCEN  'has  the  cap^.i  llty  to 

support,  an  ISrinonth  .t^r  for  single  and,  unaccpnpahief;  first -termers  pyerseas 
'^ith  minimum  adyerSe  inpact  on  the  CONUS’  sustaining. base,  either  in  .strength: 
or  by.  MOS,  As  tour  length ^are  reduced^  satisfying  authorizatiohs  oyerseas 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  since  overseas  requirements  increases 
Steady  state  capability  to  meet  various  replacement  requirements  is 
show  below.  These  nunbers  assume  that  the  force  structure  (requirements  in 
CONUS  and  overseas)  remains  relatively  constant;  that  recruiting  objectives 
are  reasonably,  set  to  fill  CONUS  and  overseas  MOS  authorizations  and  are  met 
by  USAREC;  arid  that  overseas  AIT  and  SEPOS  (Selected  Enlisted  Personnel  for 
Overseas  Service)  assignments  are  apportioned  to  maintain  In  so  far  as 
possible  the  current  balance  between  overseas  and  CONUS  1r*  tern  of  average 
grade,  average  time- in-service,  and  average  experience,  (The  DOD  ''95X"  goal 
for  first-term  overseas  AIT  assignments  could  not  be  met).  Annual 
first-term  replacement  availability  is  depicted  on  the  next  page. 
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Annual;  Septa^etnents  to;  Epnope  -and.  Japan- 
; , (^n  thousands) 


Present 

TSrMbnth 

19TMonth 

21. -Month 

, 24^M6hth  j 

Total  required 

59 .6 

78,8 

76*6 

70.9 

■ V ‘ , i 

■11.7;  /i  , 

Fill  from  Alt 

41.3 

55.2 

53.6 

49.6 

43,9 

Fill  from  SEPOS 

17.7"’ 

23.6 

23.0 

21.3 

18,8;  ' ' 

Annual 

Available 
from  SEPOS 

55.4 

45.8 

47.2 

49.9 

63.7  1 

» 

26,. 6 { 

Available  but 
not  required 

29.4 

13.9 

15.9 

20.3 

i 


. Ai  Is  4H,e  .all;  MOSi  0nhot^^M  sujiRdjctted  at.  1p6  ;percent  of/ 

Izatioh  overseas;  when'  CONUS,  requlr^eroepts  /a  the  Individual  are- 
considered;  An  IB^month  tour  of  HOS  not 'SFPPortabie 

;at  the  lOpJt:  -level  to  some  extent.  ;EWP,  MILPERCEN  will  continue  to  taker 
particular  management  acti^^^^^^  to  address  ;particu1af  MOS;  problems i,  These  <H0S. 
ptcbletiK  afe  expected  to  be  twith  space  inbalahce  MOS  (high  proportion  of 
authorizations  overseas)  or  those  nearly  so  (discussed  later).  No  one  MOS  ' 
by  itself  makes  the  18-month  tour  infeasible;  nor  does  the  aggregate  of 
these  problem  MOS.  However,  the  18-month  tour  m^  further  aggravate  these 
MPS.  In  general,  shoi'ter  overseas  tours  increase  the  risks  associated  with 
accurately  filling  MOS  requirements  overseas  and  in  CONUS. 

The  flow  of  replacements  will  be  subject  to  seasonality  of  recruiting,. 
Short-fuze  force  structure  changes  will,  continue  to  create  fill  problems. 

If  Arn\y  end  strengths  are  not  achieved  because  of  significant  recruiting 
shortfalls,  the  ability  to  meet  strength  and  MOS  flows  for  that  particular 
year  would  have  to  be  re-examined.  If  the  Artiy  does  not  attain,  its 
authorized  end-strength  for  any  particular  year,  a detailed  MOS  analysis  by 
MILPERCEN  would  be  needed  to  determine  supportabi lity  and  feasibility  of 
continuing  an  18-month  tour  if  implemented. 

Space  Irrtjalance  MOS  (SIMOS) 

SIMOS  are  a problem  overseas  now  and  will  continue  to  be  regardless  of  a 
tour  length  reduction.  However,  greater  SIMOS  impact  is  with  the  career 
rather  than  the  first-term  force.  There  are  currently  44  three-character 
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mo's  .tn  tiii.  S‘XM0S, tu:!t.j|h'e,se;  ,M()|  aCcou  lor'  less  th^n  '10|^  6'f  ' 

,■  ' M/'i:  , ' 

;fin.H-term,  force,  SUrveys.'of  SIl'iOS  soldiers;,  cl^ar  irriica.te 

their  ;»^c,eR,tiv;enes?  to  an.  ihcentive  ;p:ackage  iri  change  for  oyerseas  - 
.ej^tenliphSi  FTexibiil.ity  in  spersohhel'niahagement  p.biiciei  such, -^s.  uhi.t  , 
repositioning,,  ^cbhdary  MOS  utilization,  eiioiinating  short  tout's  for  tHble 
who.  have  served  ibng  tours,  MdS  immaterial  positions,  and  monetary 
incentives  vyill  be  necessary  for  this  group.  A reduced  tour  length  may 


require  an  incentive  package  {such  as  that  proposed  by.  MILPERGP)  to 

any  negative  impact  of  a shorter  tour  if  other  initiatives  do  not  so.lve-t'hd 

problem; 


Other  Problem  HOS 

Individuals  (approximately  1200  first-termers  overseas)  with 
intelligence  related  MOS  and  individuals  in  MOS  requiring  long  training 
times  will  have  to  be  managed  under  special  procedures  that  may  obviate  an 
18-month  tour  for  them.  Individuals  required  to  serve  longer  tours  by 
virtue  of  specific  MOS  requirements  should  be  provided  incentives. 

NON-QUANTIFIABLE  CONSIDERATIONS  ' / 

Introduction 

V 

Some  of  the  issues  relating  to  tour  length  changes  such  as  turbulence, 

attrition,  and  reenlistment  may  be  discussed  in  partially  quantifiable  .• 

terms;  others  such  as  the  overseas  environment,  morale,  and  cotrbat 

W MELPERCEN  Survey  Control  No.  DAPC-MSF-S  RCS  MILPC-5t.OT)-(62) , Space 
Imbalance  MOS,  10  Jul  78. 
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effecti^ness  , are 'riot  qiwritifiable—^b.ut  no  less  ii^ortant,  -Ihis  sectipri 
Iricoi^orates  .asseasinerits  of  both,  the  paftla^y  quantifiable,  arid  nori-^ 
quantifiable  considerations .. 

in  the  nature  of  volunteer  soldiers  and  how  they  relate  to  a 
changing  p'verseas  en'vironmnt,  i^rale,  and  conbat  effectiveness  are  escai^les 
of  Issues  ;Aich  are  difficult  to  reduce  to  statistical  arrays  for  purposes 
of  •cost'^effectiveness  comparisons.  In  addressing  these  Issues,  numerous 
opintPns  were  obtained  from  personnel  ranging  in  duty  position  from  Platoon 
Sergeant  throng  Battalion,  Brigade  and  Division  Commanders  to  CINCUSAREUR. 
While  the  assertions  in  this  section  of  the  report  may  not  be  provable,  they 
reflect  a consensus  of  mature,  professional  judgment  of  leaders  with  recent 
ejqjerience  in  Europe. 

Traintnr,  and  Turbulence 

Almost  all  previous  studies  of  shorter  tour  lengths  for  Europe  have 
cited  Increased  "turbulence"  as  a major  reason  for  not  shortening  tour 
lengths:  "The  shorter  the  tour,  the  more  the  turbulence,  the  lower  the 
readiness."  While  this  statement  is  partially  tri»,  it  is  decepti've.  Tour 
lengths  ha've  far  less  impact  on  turbulence  than  do  Arn^r  and  local  personnel 
policies  and  actions.  The  Total  Tank  Systems  Study  concluded  that  57 
percent  of  turbulence  is  generated  at  battalion  level  or  below  while  33 
percent  of  turbulence  is  the  result  of  actions  at  platoon  level.  An  Army 
Research  Institute  study  of  turbulence  on  tank  crew  gunnery  performance 
(ARl  Technical  Paper  350,  September  1978)  concluded  that  stability  and 
experience  of  the  tank  commander  is  the  most  important  factor  in  crew 
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perlormancf.  M*  Tl8rmbnth:4iif?st-tefni'”un&^^  > ! 

inc>«as(|  THus*  stabiility  leadenshfp  :ppS;H’i!pns 

ip  Jarge  pairt  overcomes  pKoPilems  caused  by  incre^ised  rptatfions  among^ . * 

firrt-term'.persohneTi  i . , , 

Turbulence  In  itself  is  detrimental;  however,  personneT  turnover-  is  not  * 
the  major  cauM  of  turbulence.  The  impact  of  turbulence  shpj Id  not  be 
understated;  but  often  in  the  past,  the  impact  has  been  overstated  in 
analyzing  tour  length,  Irrp roved  morale,  attitude,  motivation,  and  persona  1 | 

t 

readiness  of  individuals  serving  a reduced  tour  would  offset  the  inpact  of  ; 

1 

increased  turbulence  from  turnover  through  reductions  in  AWOL^  drug  use,  EOP  ^ 
and  courts  martial,  sick  calls,  and  malingering.  USAREUR  commanders  feel 
strongly  that  inprovement  in  these  factors  will  serve  to  minimize 
turbulence,  increase  stability,  improve  overall  readiness,  and  increase 
training  effectiveness. 

First-term  soldiers  who  are  trained  in  a CONUS  unit  for  a year  or  more 
before  rotating  to  Europe  will  not  degrade  USAREUR  unit  effectiveness.  For 
many  MOS,  CONUS  training  area  location  and  availability  are  more  conducive 
to  skill  development  than  in  Europe.  USAREUR  has  limited,  overcrowded  local 
and  major  training  areas  which  are  infrequently  available  and  costly  to 
use.  Available  training  time  is  being  reduced  in  USAREUR  as  restrictions 
(environmental,  noise,  damage,  maneuver  rights)  are  placed  on  training  area 
use. 
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,spd.d.ier?;iWOu;td  in  'at  .least:  ;prie.  cpi^ilete  dteratipn  tdf  tr-pjriijigt^flnd; 

evailuatidn,  ;in^;both;  the -cpllectdve  and:  ind iyddual, areas 
tour.  ppNlJS  units  with  NATO  missions  will  behetit  from  ^ influx  of 
trained^  spldiens' who.  are,  [famiii  with  the.  .European  envifonment/  'OyeraTl*,. 


more  soldiers,  in  their  first  enlistment.=would  be  exposed  to  the  Eurppeah 
theater. 


No  data  exist  to  prove  that  the  overall  impact  of  reduced  tours  wiclirbe  ' 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  ability  to  train.  An  18-month,  tour  is  50 
percent  longer  than  the  previous  Vietnam  tour  or  the  Korean  tour,,  yet  the  2d 
Infantry  Division  in  Korea  maintains  a high  state  of  training'  and  combat 
readiness.  r.INCEUR,  CINCUSAREUR  and  subordinate  commanders'  assess  that 
overall  readiness  will  increase  as  a result  of  the  shorter  tour. 


Attrition 

Attrition  rates  vary  substantially  for  accession  groups  having  different 
demographic  characteristics.  Analysis  of  Army  attrition  data  shows  that  the 
four  individual  characteristics  at  entry  best  correlated  with  attrition  are 
education,  sex,  mental  category,  and  age.  Sufficient  data  are  not  available 
to  draw  a definite  conclusion,  but,  on  balance,  USAREUR  attrition  rates 
appear  no  higher  than  those  of  FORSCOM.  IF  the  Individual  characteristics 
of  the  entry  force  drive  attrition  and  if  attrition  in  CONUS  and  overseas 
areas  are  comparable,  then  reduced  tours  will  not  significantly  change 
overall  Army  attrition. 
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iHottevefi.  caW  Viewed  as  a function;  of  the;  An#  *^#siem''  al 

wen  1 as  of  individual  (character istlc^i  Rdmpv.ihg;  diisati|f  lerf  cpu  i'd^  lead  4d' 
a reductiph  in  attr  itiph.  A^  iohg  tpuf  i$sp  If  might  be  a- 
contributor  to.  unprograiped  losses.  For  whatever  r^aspri  (lack  pf 
experience^  irimaturity,  fru strati phs  engendered  by  post -entry 
dislllus.iphmeht,  hpinesickness,  language  barrier s^  family  separafibh,  cu.itpre 
shock),  some  individuals  are  unable  to  cope,  to  the  ypung  soldier 'on  a long 

tour,  there  is  no  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  After  the  first  annual 

> 

cycle  of  training  and  "newness,"  for  some  soldiers  attractive  alternatives 
are  to  ''quit"  (become  an  expeditious  discharge)  or  to  get  into  troub'-le 
(drugs,  alcohol,  court  martial.  Article  15's).  In  discussing  recruiting 
practices,  the  Beard  Report  states:  "Many  individuals  were  led  to  belleye 
that  they  would  only  serve  In  Germany  for  16  months.  When  they  discovered 
that  they  will  serve  out  their  terms  (an  average  of  32  months)  in  Germany,,  a 
major  mcra  Is  problem  Is  created."  With  a reduced  tour,  when  interest  wanes 
after  being  relatively  high  for  approximately  one  year,  the  individual  will 
only  be  faced  with  six  months  until  DEROS  and  is  more  likely  to  persevere. 
Current  USVWIEUR  losses  from  all  sources  other  than  ETS  or  DEP.OS  are 
estimated  to  average  approximately  870  monthly.  Any  reduced  attrition  in 
USAREUR  would  reduce  the  need  for  rotation  and  thus  reduce  PCS  cost  and 
turbulence.  The  relationship  between  reduced  tours  and  attrition  has  not 
been  quantified,  but  European  commanders  Including  CINCEUR  and  CINCUSAREUR 
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^be.lievk'that  sfebriep  tpUKSvWilit  lead  to  reduced  attrition.  On  balance,  a; 


modest  in^.rpYemerit  in  attrition  might  be  expected  from  a reduced  tour  but 


•4: 


not  to  the  extent  v^ere  this  is  a significant  consideration  in  a tour 
decision. 


ReenTistment 

Under  current  policy,  most  first-term  soldiers  who  go  directly  to  Europe 
from  the  training  base  will  end  their  term  of  enlistment  in  Europe,  often 
bitter  and  disillusioned.  Many  do  adapt  to  the  Arny  while  in  Europe  and 
will  reenlist.  However,  potential  reenlistments  are  in  the  large  group  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  that  portion  of  the  Army  that  they  have  experienced 
overseas.  The  Beard  Report  notes  that  "soldiers  in  Europe  appear  more 
dissatisfied  than  those  surveyed  in  the  Continental  United  States."  An 
IB^month  tour  provides  soldiers  enough  time  remaining  on  their  initial 
enlistment  to  serve  a productive  tour  in  CONUS  after  returning  from 
overseas.  This  gives  an  additional  perspective  of  Army  m'e  In  a CONUS 
environment  with  family  and  "normal"  recreational  opportunities  and  is  more 
likely  to  increase  the  number  of  first-termers  desiring  to  reenlist  rather 
than  ending  their  military  service  after  an  overseas  tour. 

However,  many  of  those  soldiers  who  now  spend  an  entire  first-term  in 
CONUS  and  reenlist  might  not  do  so  after  being  assigned  to  the  European 
theater  for  the  last  part  of  their  initial  enlistment.  An  18-month  tour 
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wrlV  expo^  more  people  to  overseas  tours  than  currently,  . TH^i.s.^ptbrnbu^l^, 
have  a deleterious  effect  on  reeniistment.  However,,  extensive  suRybjfS  dby  - 
Dri  MoskosS/  indicate  most  soldiers  do  not  object  to  serving;  soto  time  in-  ; 
Europe.  They  object  to  the  amount  of  time  currently  required  of  them; 

Both  FORSCOM  and  USAREIJR  believe  that  the  propensity  to  reenlist  Would 
increase  as  a result  of  reduced  overseas  tours.  If  the  career  percentage  of 
the  force  becomes  sufficiently  high  that  rates  of  reenlistmept  must  be 
"managed  down",  the  quality  of  the  career  force  can  be  Improved  by 
Increasing  quality  standards  for  rfienlistment. 

Voluntary  Extensions  Overseas 

Many  first-termers  who  adjust  to  the  overseas  environment  extend  either 
for  their  current  duty  or  for  a different  job  overseas.  No  data  exists  as 
to  why  an  individual  extends,  but  morale,  job  satisfaction,  and  promotion 
opportunity  appear  reasonable  as  major  contributors.  An  18-month  tour  gives 
a choice  to  all  individuals,  will  not  reduce  the  number  of  voluntary 
extensions,  and  has  the  potential  to  increase  extensions  in  the  overseas 
areas.  Provisions  for  voluntary  extensions  in  overseas  areas  must  be 
continued,  and  the  thrust  of  personnel  management  policy  should  be  to  make 
voluntary  extensions  easier  as  a means  of  reducing  the  impact  of  increased 


5/Charles  C.  Moskos,  Or., "US  Soldiers  in  Germany  - 1977",  unpublished 
manuscript. 
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l‘6tatilQns.:i  Some!  benefit’  ii  def  iv^  €row  th^  spldiep  f^^ingrihaf 
;ej(ejf$;1se  rsome  ipontnoi  pyer  bis  futures.  _fAr'S6-.1dier^  v^^^^  yoluntaff^  1s>' 

more  likely  to,  :hayg,  bi^  is  extended  inyoluntar^^^^^^^^ 


indiscipline 

khile  no- research  has  been  conducted  to  prove  that  a- shortened'  tpiif 
length  would  reduce  indiscipline,  CINCU^EUR  stated  on  19  Jah  79y  "I  would 
expect  all  indicators  to  inprove  for  USAREUR  rates  of  crimes  of  violence, 
crimes  against  property,  marijuana  use,  other  drug  use,  confinement,  AWOL, 
desertion,  but  I cannot  project  the  expected  magnitude  of  change.” 


Morale 

The  attitude  of  the  soldier  toward  the  Army  and  toward  life  in  general 
is  a key  consideration  in  readiness  and  corrbat  effectiveness  but  has  never 
been  quantified.  The  inability  to  precisely  measure  morale  in  terms  of 
dollars  should  not  imply  insignificance  for  this  factor  by  itself  or  in 
relation  to  other  issues  such  as  attrition,  reenlistment,  and  extensions.  A 
surveys/  of  job  satisfaction  revealed  that  first -term  soldiers  in  Europe 
expressed  lower  unit  morale  than  those  in  CONUS. 

A shorter  tour  in  Europe  will  improve  morale  of  several  groups 
overseas.  Reduced  tours  will  raise  the  morale  of  all  first -termers.  The 
weaker  soldier,  prone  to  resort  to  drug  or  alcohol  abuse,  lethargy,  and 


6/Sample  Survey  of  Military  Personnel,  31  Oct  77. 
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cr  ime,  Would:  be  assiisted  by  a reduced-  toiuV‘  arid;  its  light  atrthe^;<5#^P?'*^}ie* 
tunnel  Impact.  The  stronger  soldier  Wi:l  1 also  have  ah  liiiprQved-  att^^^  ' 
Currently  the  Midler  that  does  not  attrit  is  thi  one  who  must  bear  the  ^ 
overseas  hardships;  for  the  longer  period.  And  improved  irorate  for 
first-term  soldiers  will  also  m^e  life  more  satisfying  for  the  ^NCO. 

However,  the  morale  of  the  career  force— enlisted  and:  officer— cbuid  -pe; 
negatively  affected.  The  young  bachelor  E5  careerist  and  the  ybuhg  ^l:t 
might  be  particularly  discouraged  by  shorter  first-term  tours. 

Attitudes  toward  the  unit  mission  and  toward  unit  training  shdurld 
Improve  In  garrison  and  the  field  as  a result  of  the  reduced  tour  length. 
Increased  morale  Is  a positive  influence  In  the  readiness  arena  and  a 
catalyst  for  efforts  to  eliminate  or  reduce  training  dlstractors.. 

Recruiting 

Reduced  tour  lengths  in  Europe  and  Japan  and  the  increased  precision  a<id 
understanding  associated  with  a guaranteed  maximum  tour  may  Increase  the 
attractiveness  of  enlistment  for  an  overseas  area.  By  the  same  token,  a 
reduced  tour  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  overseas  assignment  for  SM  »dio 
enlist  under  other  options.  These  SM  will  have  a greater  chance  of  going 
overseas  to  a long  tour  area,  but,  if  they  do  go,  they  wMll  serve  not  more 
than  IS-months  before  returning  to  CONUS.  Careful  examination  of  options 
and  minimum  changes  (including  reduction  of  station  of  choice  stabilizatidri 
commitment)  could  ease  the  problem  faced  by  MILPERCEN  in  identifying  the 
additional  SM  required  monthly  to  meet  overseas  manpower  requirements. 
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a;Qh  staff  menbe^sv-  iriv;o=iyj^;  w:tth  ^rw.rq^jtinent;  consjciep  fhe;{ 

tmpjfc^Aaf 

j , Overseas  Ehv.lrohment,  ah(j:the  Blrst  Jernier.  7/ 
CINCU$^pEU|^«.eirp^^  the  unique  problems  ,a>  US^EUR  solTdier  faces,  and,;; ; 
the  tdeed  fbr;:a\::re.duqed  topr  length,  the;  supportive  reasons' jifor  a shorter 
tour  tend  to  cluster  around  ,p.sychological;  environmental,  .^qnomic, 
educate! dnal,  duty-related,  and  recreational  needs  of  young  soldiers.  Under 
each  of  these  headings  is  an  array  of  details  that  argue  \bat  the  tour  in 
Europe,  ,1s  too  long  for  the  unacconpanied  first-term  soldier. 

Psychological 

The  psychological  needs  center  on  the  limited  choice  available  for 
USAREUR  soldiers  in  their  selection  of  almost  every  life-support  activity. 
Other  than  limited  and  austere  military  facilities,  there  at'e  few  choices 
available  to  young  soldiers  with  regard  to  where  they  eat,  where  they  bank, 
or  where  they  find  entertainment.  This  lack  of  choice  highlights  the  very 
large  differences  between  a tour  in  Europe  and  a tour  in  CONUS.  Before  the 
young  soldiers  are  long  in  Europe,  they  begin  to  feel  entrapped  by  their 
lack  of  apparent  alternatives.-  They  suffer  from  peer  pressure  irtposed  by 
the  young  soldiers  around  them  who  have  already  experienced  the  ^ame 
feelings  and  who  have  turned  to  less  savory  forms  of  “entertainment"  qs 
alternatives  to  frustration.  The  aosence  of  familiar  lifestyle  aggravates 

2/This  section  has  been  provided  by  iklS,  USAREUR. 
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the  , they.  ane.  bjljack^  there  arje 

du$%$5  to:  which;  the^  .can  turn;..  But,  hp.  iwtit|r^ at  .their  rate,.  4h,e^^ffi|i*  • r 
exper tehee,  an  tnabi/Vity  to.  ba  a priva te„person  to  the  barracks  and;  the 
inability  to  shed;  their  mtlitary  identity  when  ^ey  leave  pfe  ca^rh.  the 
.17-or  is-year  old.  enjlisted  person's  perception  of  tiiiie  is  conside)?abty^‘  , . 
differerit.  To  them,,  a year  is  an  eternity.  Young  soldiers  talk  .abwtf^^^^ 
tour  in  USAREUR  as  if  they  were  discussing  a decade.  It  is  that .percepiddrif 
that  aggravates  the  other  psychological  factors  and  makes  life  in  U^EUR. 
appear  ur^earabTe  to  the  young  soldier. 

Environmental 

There  are  also  strong  environmental  arguments  for  a shorter  tour.\  Young 
soldiers  in  Europe  are  separated  from  their  family,  frequently  for  the.  first 
time  in  their  lives,  and  their  means  of  immediate  communication  with  loyed 
ones  is  a foreign  telephone  system  that  is  expensive  and  inconvenient  for 
them  to  use.  More  often  than  not,  USAREUR  soldiers  are  further  isolated  by 
the  remote  location  of  their  caserns  and  by  the  nature  of  their  duties.  ' 
They  are  living  In  renovated  pre-World  War  II  German  barracks  and,  because 
their  mc^ility  Is  se\erely  restricted,  they  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
those  quarters.  All  in  all,  they  are  living  and  working  in  an  alien 
environment  that  is  not  at  all  supportive  of  their  emotional  health,  The 
effect  of  this  env ironm..^nt  Is  further  aggravated  by  lack  of  familiar 
American  goods  and  services  and  the  variety  of  goods  and  services  to  ydiich 
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most  are  accustomed,  USAREUR  life  support  facilities  are  inadequate  by 
CONUS  standards,  and  CINCUSAREUR  states  that  it  would  take  4 billion  doil^ 
to  make  the  living  and  working  environment  conparable  to  CONUS. 

Economic 

The  economic  view  of  life  in  Europe  for  a young  enlisted  person  is  just 
.as  depressing  and  becoming  more  so  all  the  time.  The  overall  cost  of  living 
in  Europe,  due  largely  to  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  has  made  buying  on 
the  econony  prohibitive  for  the  young  enlisted  soldier.  With  their  pay 
worth  less  and  less  .on  the  econony,  tne  enlisted  person  is  forced  to  use  the 
AAFES  facilities  almost  exclusively,  and  there  they  are  faced  with  a limited 
choice  of  goods.  The  expense  of  buying  and  maintaining  a car  in  Europe  and 
paying  the  insurance  Is  so  high  that  most  young  enlisted  personnel  find  it 
Impossible  to  bear  the  cost,  which  cuts  down  the  mobility  of  the  soldier  and 
adds  to  the  “barracks  rat  syndrome"  since  reliable  niass  transportation  is 
frequently  not  convenient  to  the  post  and  is  expensive.  In  general,  the 
difficult  economic  situation  in  Europe  points  up  yet  another  inecjuity  in 
tour  length  policy  when  compared  to  CONUS,  What  remains  can  certainly  no 
longer  be  termed  a "desirable"  tour. 

Education 

EducJ'tional  opportunities  form  a significant  feature  of  today's  Army, 

The  Arny  tries  to  provide  civilian  educational  opportunities  for  soldiers  on 
each  and  every  casern,  but  in  most  cases  the  variety  of  courses  available  at 
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each  of  the  IM,  posts  serviced,  ah.  education  facility  iS'  severely 
when  corrpared  to  many  CONUS  installations  and  their  surrounding  education#^ 
ihstitutionsi  Even  the  military  educational  system  available  to  the  young 
USAREUR  soldier  cannot  match  that  v^ich  is  available  for  young  .soldiers  in 
CONUS.  Frequent  readiness  exercises,  training  exercises,  and  trips  to  major 
training  areas  interrupt  the  educational  opportunities  that  are  available^ 
because  soldiers  may  be  absent  repetitively  from  their  home  station  for  30 
to  60  days  at  a stretch.  Many  soldiers  are  deprived  of  the  very  educational 
opportunities  that  in  many  cases  were  a strong  motivation  for  enlisting  in 
the  first  place. 

Duty  Requirements 

Duty  requirements  in  Europe  place  a generally  heavier  burden  on  the 
soldier  in  USAREUR  than  on  the  soldier  in  CONUS.  In  USAREUR,  extended  field 
duty  is  common  and  appears  to  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  the  average 
experienced  in  CONUS.  There  is  a continual-  drive  to  obtain  and  maintain  top 
cotnbat  readiness  in  USAREUR.  This  drive  is  ultimately  sustained  by  the 
junior  enlisted  personnel  who  do  the  work.  These  factors  combine  to  form  a 
general  lack  of  personal  freedom  for  the  young  soldier  in  y^ich  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  make  and  carry  through  on  personal  plans. 

Recreation 

Many  of  these  problems  could  ue  compensated  for  if  an  off-duty 
atmosphere  could  be  provided  for  young  soldiers  that  gave  them  their 
accustomed  mode  of  entertainment.  Unfortunately,  there  is  very  little 
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^nte^inment  ayi^abile-^o  them  that  fihb  aitractiye  or 
affonbabie.  they  are  "thus  restrict^  to,  the^ehtert^nmeht  t^^^^^  is  .prqvide^^^^  ^ 

to-themJ)y  the  cbnimunjty,  v^ich  is  iimited  4n  variety  an(i;  qu|Sty^  . , : 

Television  In  Europe  is  limited  to  one  English;  language  station  whose 
prograns  cksist  of  largely  outdated'  shows.  Live  .programs  from  home  ^re  \ 
rare  and  are  often  shown  late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning  due  to 
differences  and  technical  problems.  The  radio  is  also  limited  to  one 
station*  which  must  try  to  please  all  tastes.  Travel  in  Europe  is  extremely 
expensive,  and,  even  then  affordable,  it  is  difficult  to  schedule  leave 
because  of  frequent  readiness  exercises  and  training  requirements. 
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Findings 

After  weighing  the  quantifie^l^  and  noh^uantifijrfile  consideratidhi^^^ 
TtTF  assesses 'that  ah  iSrinonth  tour  has  the  following  ady.antag^^ 


disadvantages;  ' 

Disadvantages 

0 Increases  PCS  travel  costs  by  5*8  percent  ($33,3  millipn). 

0 Increases  annual  rotations  to  Europe  and  Japan  by  19,800 
(supportable  in  steady-state). 

0 Increases  the  Individuals  Account  by  2.8  percent  (2800  spaces);  ' 

0 Increases  administrative  costs  by  $1,4  million. 

0 Increases  quarterly  turnover  by  1,6  percent  in  CONUS  and  2.5 
percent  in  USAREUR  (neutral  impact  on  ability  to  train). 

0 Has  a possible  negative  impact  on  career  force  (enlisted  and 
officer). 

0 Is  inconsistent  with  DOD  policies  of  1 PCS  assignment  for  a 
S-year  enlistee  and  95X  of  overseas  first-term  assignments 
from  training  base. 

— Advantages 

0 Improves  morale  in  USAREUR  (no  significant  adverse  Impact  on 


CONUS). 


0 Reduces  indiscipline  in  USAREUR  (no  adverse  impact  on  CONUS). 
0 Reduces  hard  drug  use  in  USAREUR  (no  comparable  Increase  in 
CONUS). 
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0;  I.i^reasi|s  p5dp,ens:ity-  to  rTeen  lfst  in  tipth  CONUS  and  USAREUR;^, 
d.  More  equlftab.ly  shares  burden  of  overseas,  duty  among  all  first-; 

termerSi  . ' 

0:  .Responds  to  p.roblenB  of  volunteer  soldiers  in  Europe  and  Japan. 
0.  Enhances  overall  coiit at  readiness  in  USAREUR  , without  degrading: 
CONUS  readiness.  , 


Discussion  of  Options 

The  TLTF  was  tasked  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  an  18-month  overseas 

! 

long  tour  for  single  unacconpanied  first-term  soldiers.  ASA  (M8RA)  verbally 
requested  that  other  tour  lengths  be  examined. 

An  18-month  tour  is  feasible  in  steady-state  and  can  be  supported’ by  the 
Ariny.  Funds  to  accommodate  increased  PCS  and  administrative  costs  will  have 
to  be  reprogrammed  if  the  18-month  tour  is  implemented  (FY80)  in  advance  of 
the  regular  FY81  budget  cycle.  Force  structure  levels  or  levels  of  manning 
will  have  to  be  modified  (end-strength  increases  are  assumed  infeasible)  to 
accommodate  the  increase  in  the  Individuals  Account.  The  modification 
should  be  shared  between  the  sustaining  base  and  overseas  areas. 


other;  tour  Teriglii also  feasible.  A range;  of  ;^tion%  wiw^ld; 
fnciude:^  , , , 


Option  - 

FY,80 

FY,81  or  82 

I'.v-  ' 

Np,  Change 

,No  Change 

4 

No  Change 

24-Month. 

3 • 

No  Change 

18-Month 

4 

24-Mpntn 

18-Month 

5 

18-Month 

18-Month 

From  the  standpoint  solely  of  PCS  cost,  turbulence,  and  the  Individuals 
Account,  Option  1 is  preferable.  For  the  greatest  benefit  to  overseas 
commanders  and  their  soldiers.  Option  5 is  preferable. 

While  a 24-month  tour  is  feasible,  it  is  probably  least  preferred  to 
individuals  and  CONUS  commanders.  Under  a 24-month  tour,  the  major  category 
of  personnel  assigned  overseas  (3-year  first-termers  direct  from  AIT)  would 
serve  30  months  overseas  (if  initial  training  time  is  greater  than  6 months) 
or  24  months  overseas  and  only  6 to  8 months  in  CONUS  before  ETS  (if  initial 
training  time  is  less  than  6 months).  This  assumes  that  individuals  within 
6 months  of  ETS  would  continue  to  be  involuntarily  extended  overseas.  The 
net  effect  of  the  24-month  tour  is  status  quo  (a  30  month  tour)  for  3-year 
first-termers  who  took  a long  training  course,  "short  time"  in  a CONUS  unit 
for  3-year  first-termers  who  took  a short  training  course,  and  no  change  for 
anyone  else. 


Any  tour  TengtH  between  18  and'-^4 imonttl  ii.  a1sd%ak;ib^Te.,^  \ 

length  Is  reduced  toward  18  months,  costs  (PCS j.  Individuals  Account, 
turbulence)  increase  and  the  desirabi  lity  of  the  option  to  indiyiduals  and; 
to  commanders  both  overseas  and  in  CONUS  (more  time  in  a CONUS  unitliaftef 
overseas  service)  also  increases ^ Tour  lengths  in  excess  of  PO  mbhths  but 
-short  of  24  months  become  less  preferable  to  individuals  and  undesirable  to 
overseas  and  CONUS  commanders  (too  long  overseas;  too  short  in  CONUS)  >but 
lead  to  lower  costs.  Possible  options  range  between  no  change  in  toui' 
length  and  implementation  of  an  18-,  19-,  or  20-month  tour.  Tour  lengths 
overseas  would  be: 


Category 

Expected  Months  Served 

No  Change 

Reduced  Tour 

Married  Accoirpanied  Careerists 

36 

36 

Married  Unaccompanied  Careerists 

24 

24 

Careerists  without  Dependents 

36 

36 

Married  Accompanied  First-termers(JET) 

36 

36 

Four-year  First -term  Personnel 

24 

18,  19,. 20 

Three-year  First-term  Personnel 

30 

18,  19,  20 

Two-yv®ar  First-term  Person.iel 

20 

20 

( 
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Instead  of  identical!  tour- lengths  I Zt-  arid\4fyeaf 
mors  practical  approach  to  #e  tour  length  plrob1em  :i»(6ijid  be^  t^^^ 
length  to  en  listment  op tipns.  For  the  i^year  enlistee/ aVip^mphth? 
months  less  training  ^time)  is  warranted.  For  the  4-year  enlistee,,  4 \ 

24‘-mdnth  tour  is  practical.  In  general,  4-year  ehiistees  represent  Iptig 
training  times  or  critical  skills,  and  24  months  overseas  allows  utilization 
both  overseas  and  in  CONUS  without  significant  adverse  impact  on  mora.lei 
For  the  3-year  enlistee,  18  months  overseas  is  a balance  between  individuai 
morale  and  overseas  and  CONUS  unit  utilization.  Under  this  tour  length 
option,  the  following  tour  rules  would  exist: 

Category  Expected  Tour  Length 


Married  Accompanied  Careerists 

36  months 

Married  Unacconpanied  Careerists 

24  months 

Careerists  without  Dependents 

36  months 

Married  Accompanied  First-termers(JET) 

36  months 

Four-year  First-term  Personnel 

24  months 

Three-year  First -term  Personnel 

18  months 

Two-year  First-term  Personnel 

20  months 
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this  option:;  , . . 

r-if  ba^.d  pn  f -s1irp,le»  ^ratipnil,  exp'l^^^ 

0 fuil  term  of  enlistment  spent  overseas,  {less  training)  for 
'2-year  first -termers. 

p 50  peixent  of  term  of  enlistment  spent  overseas  for  3-  and  4r-year 
first-termers. 

— substantially  meets  desires  of  overseas  commanders. 

— substantially  obtains  benefits  of  reduced  tours  for  individuals, 

~ is  most  efficient  and  cost-effective  in  terms  of  2-  and  4-  year 

enlistees. 

— increases  flexibility  of  HILreRCEN  to  manage. 

— maintains  DOD  conparabi lity  in  Europe  by  term  of  enlistment 
0 USAF  has  4-year  enlistments  and  24-month  tours 

0 USA  has  3-year  enlistments 

— costs  less  (PCS,  turbulence.  Individuals  Account) 

than  an  18-,  19-,  or  20-month  tour  for  all  first-termers. 

— represents  change  for  only  one  category,  3-year  first-termer 
0 2-year  enlistee  already  has  20-month  tour 

0 4-year  enlistee  already  has  24-month  tour 

A summary  of  decision  considerations  as  assessed  by  the  TLTF  for  various 
tour  length  options  is  contained  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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, ' > - , -Cbhclusioni  - ; - - ■ 

, Tallies*  and^xiIrcumsW  have  -changed-dram^  oyer  the  past  dedade,'  ; 

Th4  economic  and ‘i^.iaVrcoMItiohs  which  prevailed^  when  j 

categorized,  as  ''Desirable''  ( long  tw  and  Korea.  as‘ ''Undesirable.^  (short  ' : 

,toUr);  no*  longer  pertains  tlfa  for  many  ypung;  soldiers  in  Eiirppe;  is  grim,  ' ■ 

end  three  years  to  a teenage  soldier  separated  from<Wlfe/g,1ri  friend  and 
family  seem  like  eternity. 

An  18-month  tour  will  cost  $33,300,000  in  PCS  costs;  quarterly  turnover 
will  increase  l.SJK  in  FORSCOM  and  2.5%  in  USAREUR;  the  Individuals  Account 
will  increase  by  2800  spaces;  and  MILPERCEN's  problems  will  become  more 
difficult.  The  tradeoffs  are  believed  to  be  higher  morale  in  Europe,  more 
equitable  sharing  among  first-termers  of  undesirable  overseas  assignments, 
slightly  less  attrition,  fewer  drug  problems,  less  indiscipline,  increased 
reenlistment  interest,  and  improved  combat  readiness  for  USAREUR, 

All  the  traditional  issues  and  a'imost  every  indicator  which  can  be 
quantified  argue  against  a shortened  tour  length  in  Europe.  In  fact,  a 
statistical  argument  could  be  developed  to  show  that  it  would  be  more  cost 
effective  to  increase  overseas  tour  lengths  to  six  years.  From  a monetary 
point  of  view,  PCS  savings  alone  could  justify  doubling  current  tour  lengths. 

Currently,  reenlistment  rates  in  USAREUR  are  good,  indiscipline  rates 
compare  favorably  with  other  MACOM,  attrition  rates  are  high  but  not  out  of 
line  with  Army  loss  rates,  and  ccnhat  readiness  indicators  are  satisfactory. 

If  a case  is  to  be  made  for  an  18-month  tour,  it  must  be  made  in  "human" 
terms— all  of  vrfiich  are  impossible  to  quantify  and  assign  dollar  values. 
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The  .yplce^fi  the  <%st:;be>heai^..as  i 

argume,n|s>,  reduced:  tour  lengthrw^^^^^^  .1iif^ji:pve  :Bafi|^vmuc^^  ; 

.wilT''4inprpv^  .jipr^le;;: 

-— r'e^ce^'-atwitton?'  / ^ ,'  ,'  , V-"'-;- ‘ 

—increase  reen-listTO^  ,:  . , : , : . ' \ , ' 

—facciilitate  recruit  '.  ' v^ 

—encourage  extensions? 

—inprove  discipline?  . 

. f 

—decrease  drug  usage? 

—enhance  conbat  effectiveness?  - ; ■ 

The  issues  supporting  a reduced  tour  are  very  subtle— but  very  real. 

How  long  will  young  men  and  women  continue  to  volunteer  for  the  Arny  ^once 
they  clearly  understand  that  they  are  likely  to  be  sent  to  Europe  on  a 
36-month  tour? 

The  Army  has  more  married  first-termers  than  it  has  had  in  any  period  in 
recent  times.  How  many  married  men  and  women  would  volunteer  for  the  Army 
if  they  understood  beforehand  the  emotional  pressures  of  trying  to  maintain 
a new  marriage  through  a 24-month  separation— or  maintain  a marriage  in 
poverty  and  cultural  alienation  for  36-months  in  Europe?  During  the  last 
two  wars,  when  the  Army  was  manned  by  the  draft,  soldiers  were  separated 
from  their  wives  for  only  one  year.  What  is  the  rationale  that  dictates  a 
vol unteer  soldier  should  be  separated  for  two  years? 
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Ther;fLtF*dbes  ^tiot  hav.e  the  ans^rs  ta  these  questiiOos.  Ahy^  to 

put  3:  cost  estiinate'ion  htgheV  rrorale  wpuid  be  too  coritentJious  and  weakien 

credibility.  Experienced  and  professional  judgment  must  evaluate  the  cost 

of  a shorter  tour  in  association  with  the  human  considerations  and  the 

coipltmfent  of  the  Arruy  leadership  to  soldiers  and  their  quality  of  life, 

U5  Commanders  in  Europe  are  without  equivocation  and  ambiguity  when  they 

1 

make  this  judgment.  In  August  1978,  CINCEUR  stated  that  "absent  an 
effective  solution  to  this  problem,  we  can  expect  an  increasing  ehosion  in 
our  efforts  to  inprove  combat  readiness  in  USAREUR."  CINCEUR  represents  the. 
beliefs  of  most  US  Commanders  in  Europe  when  he  concludes  that: 

A. reduction  in  the  first-term  unacconpanied  soldier's  tour 
of  duty  in  Germany  to  18  months,  with  provisions  for  volun- 
tary extension  on  an  individual  basis,  is  the  single  most 
effective  step  we  can  take  to  effect  an  Immediate  increase 
in  the  morale  and  coirbat  readiness  of  this  command. 

An  18-month  tour  for  single/unaccompanied  first -term  soldiers  in 

USAREUR  will  not  be  a cure-all  for  the  many  problems  associated  with 

young  soldiers  in  Europe.  However,  commanders  in  Europe  today  have 

practical  limits  on  what  they  can  realistically  be  expected  to  do  in 

coping  witn  problems  of  cultural  alienation,  boredom,  poverty,  and 

homesid<ness.  This  is  not  USAREUR's  problem;  this  is  the  Arne's 

problem. 


-As^i^iout  lengths  based'^^u^  of  erilis^ent: 

--  Two-year,  enlistees  go  direcifiy  to  Europe/ Japain  after  AIT 
and  cboplete  their  erilistraenf  overseas i Returning  2-year 
enlistees  to  .CONUS  after  18  months  with  2 months  remaining; 
on  enlistment  is  unreasonable.  (No  change  from  present  rules) 

— Four-year  enlistees  would  serve  24-month  tours  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  (No  change  from  present  policy) . 

— Three-year  enlistees  would  serve  18-month  tours  in  Europe 
and  Japan. 
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SECTION  1 


INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE 

The^  purpose  of  the  Tour  Length  Task  Force  ^TLTF)  Is  to  develop  a 
recommended  Army  position  concerning  an  18-month  oversea  tour  for  all 
first-term  1^/  enlisted  personnel  who  serve  in  a long  tour  area  and  who 
do  not  have  command  sponsored  dependents  accompanying  them.  If  the 
18-month  tour  is  infeasible,  the  TLTF  is  to  develop  alternative  tour 
length  options. 


l/"F1rst-term  enlisted  personnel”  and  "personnel  on  their  firsts 
enlistment”  are  used  Interchangeably.  Quantitative  evaluations  use 
"soldiers  on  their  first  enlistment,”  regardless  of  time  In  service. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Many  considerations  such  as  manpower,  cost,  turbulence,  readiness, 
morale,  and  quality  of  life  are  involved  in  reaching  a decision  to 
change  tour  lengths  for  single  and  unaccompanied  first-term  soldiers  in 
long  tour  areas.  The  Tour  Length  Task  Force  evaluated  these 
considerations  and  others  for  various  tour  lengths  between  18  and  24 
months. 

Many  of  the  considerations  used  in  evaluating  tour  length  options 
arc  quantifiable,  and  a computer  model  (appendix  B)  was  developed  to 
assist  in  analyzing  them.  Some  considerations  are  partially 
quantifiable  while  others  are  strictly  subjective.  For  these 
considerations,  considerable  care  was  exercised  to  seek  out  the  most 
credible  professional  opinions.  In  some  cases,  informed  but 
conflicting  opinions  were  intentionally  solicited. 

All  overseas  long  tour  areas  were  considered  in  the  study.  FORSCOM 
and  overseas  commanders  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Panama  prefer  to 
maintain  present  tour  length  policies  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Panama 
for  reasons  contained  in  Appendix  F.  Japan,  which  experiences  similar 
problems  relative  to  cost  of  living  as  Europe  (hut  which  is  authorized 
less  than  1000  soldiers  in  grades  E3-E41,  desires  to  have  an  18-month 
tour  for  unaccompanied  first-termers.  Europe,  specifically  USAREUR,  has 
the  vast  majority  of  first-term  personnel  overseas. 

In  conductina  the  stuoy,  the  TLTF  was  directed  to  assume  that 
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Junior  Enlisted  Travel  (JET),  the  2-year  enlistment  option,  and  the 
24-month  tour  for  4-year  first-term  bachelors  would  be  continued.  The 
TLTF  assumed  that  an  increase  in  Army  accessions  to  accommodate  an 
18-month  tour  vrauld  be  infeasible.  A reduced  tour  length  would  have  to 
be  accommodated  within  total  Army  end-strength  projections  with  no 
increased  assignment  burden  placed  upon  the  career  force.  The  TLTF 
also  assumed  that  Army  end-strength  projections  would  be  met  and  that 
strength  adjustments  already  underway  in  some  FORSCOM  units  would  be 
achieved.  If  recruitment  falls  substantially  behind  projections  over  a 
prolonged  period  of  time,  the  assessments  of  sustainability  contained 
in  this  report  might  require  review  and  revision,  as  would  many  Army 
policies.  The  TLTF  assumed  continued  flow  of  replacements  at  current 
levels  to  Korea  and  all  other  overseas  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
analysis. 
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BACKGROUND 


Introduction 


With  the  end  of  the  draft  (1973)  and  the  two-year  enlistment  option 
(1975)j  individuals  overseas  served  increasingly  longer  tours  on 
average.  The  present  CINCEUR  and  the  present  CINCUSAREUR  and  his 
oredecessor  have  insisted  that  the  tour  length  in  Europe  is  excessively 
long  and  should  be  shortened.  Recent  Congressional  speeches  and 
reports,  such  as  that  by  Congressman  Glenn  English,  indicates  that  some 
members  of  Congress  are  increasingly  interested  in  a shortened  tour 
length  in  Europe. 

Current  OOD  assignment  policies  for  first-term  personnel  are 
different  for  3 and  4-year  enlistees:  First-term  members  serving  for  3 
years  or  less  are  to  be  given  no  more  than  one  assignment  following 
initial  basic  and  skill  training  unless  required  to  serve  in  a 
short-tour  area,  in  which  case,  such  members  will  be  given  no  more  than 
tv/o  assignments.  First-term  personnel  serving  for  4 or  more  years  are 
to  be  given  no  more  than  two  assignments  following  initial  basic  and 
skill  training,  regardless  of  tour  length. 

These  assignment  policies  ^ed  to  the  following  assigned  tou'" 
lengths  for  Europe  and  Japan  that  were  in  effect  through  the  end  of  FY 
1978: 
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36  months 


Discussion 


In  a 20  August  1973  letter,  CINCUSAREUR  concluded  that  the  length 
of  the  tour  in  Europe  adversely  affected  morale,  behavior,  and  duty 
performance  and  recommended  reduction  of  the  tour  length  in  Europe  for 
all  first-term  enlisted  personnel,  married  and  single,  to  18  month'. 
This  proposal  was  studied,  and  it  was  determined  that  although  a 
reduced  tour  would  be  desirable  from  a morale  and  discipline  point  of 
view,  the  costs  in  terms  of  dollars,  increased  turbulence,  reduced 
spaces  in  the  force  structure,  and  increased  replacements  dictated 
against  adoption  of  a reduced  tour. 

In  April  1974,  the  AD  HOC  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  stated  its  belief  that  reducing  the  tour  for  single  enlisted 
personnel  stationed  in  Europe  to  18  months  would  greatly  improve  morale 
and  requested  the  Army  to  study  the  feasibility  of  such  a change.  This 
study  made  two  conclusions: 

(1)  A reduction  of  the  tour  for  single  enlisted  personnel  in 
Europe  would  be  desirable  from  a morale  point  of  view  but  a 
reduction  to  18  months  was  not  feasible  because  of  additional 
replacements  required;  increased  PCS  costs;  requirement  for 
increased  transient  spaces;  increased  turnover  rate 
(turbulence);  and  inequity  with  unaccompanied  tours  and  other 
overseas  areas. 
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(2)  A reduction  of  the  tour -for  first-term  enlisted  personnel  would 
be  desirable  and  that  restricting  the  reduction  to  these 
personnel  would  significantly  reduce  the  impact  and  still  benefit 
the  individuals  who  feel  the  effect  of  the  long  tour  the  most. 
"Although  a reduced  tour  to  18  or  24  months  is  not  feasible  at 
this  time,  it  is  planned  to  reduce  the  tour  for  these  personnel 
when  feasible  within  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  budget". 

Following  his  review  of  the  study,  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
observed:  "I  am  disappointed  with  the  study.  It  is  a restatement  of 
the  same  arguments  we  tend  to  automatically  dredge  up  when  we  are 
challenged  with  this  proposal."  ..."Can  we  name  one  responsible 
official  who  has  recently  visited  Army  units  in  Europe  and  returned 
with  the  impression  that  tour  length  is  not  a problem  for  the 
first-term,  unaccompanied  single  soldier?  I have  not  met  such  a 
person. . ." 

During  both  the  1973  and  1974  studies,  proposals  were  advanced  that 
sought  equity  for  particular  groups  of  first-term  soldiers.  Reduction 
of  tours  to  24  months  for  first-term  bachelors  (comparable  to  the  Air 
Force)  and  extensions  of  travel  and  transportation  entitlements  were 
specifically  addressed.  In  July  1974  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
approved  a plan  to  reduce  the  tour  length  for  first-term  enlisted 
personnel  in  Europe  to  24  months  effective  1 January  1975.  The 
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advantages  cited  were  increased  morale  and  esprit  in  Europe;  decreased 
drug  abuse,  crime  and  unauthorized  absences  in  Europe;  increased 
first-term  reenlistment  rates  in  Europe  and  hence  decreased  accession 
needs;  increased  attractiveness  of  the  travel  option  for  Europe; 
increased  overall  popularity  of  serving  in  Europe.  The  costs  were 
approximately  13,900  additional  PCS  moves;  an  increase  in  PCS  funds  by 
$4.9  million  (1<);  an  estimated  6950  additional  replacements;  an 
estimated  increase  of  800  spaces  in  the  transient  account;  and 
increased  turbulence.  In  October  1974,  the  SA  acknowledged  that  the 
24-month  tour  could  not  then  be  implemented  because  of  a shortfall  in 
FY75  PCS  funds. 

In  October  1977,  HQDA  DCSPER  informed  CINCUSAREUR  that  a reduction 
of  bachelor,  first- termer,  four-year  enlistee  tour  length  to  24  months 
would  be  implemented  in  FY  1979.  Congress  approved  Junior  Enlisted 
Travel  (JET)  for  implementation  at  the  same  time.  Congress  also 
requested  a test  of  a two-year  enlistment  option,  and  the  Army  began 
this  test  in  January  1979. 

Implementation  of  these  three  new  programs— 24  month  tours  for 
bachelor  first-term,  4-year  enlistees;  JET;  and  the  two-year  enlistment 
option— resulted  in  the  following  FY  1979  assigned  European  tour 
lengths; 


36  months 


♦Required  to  extend  enlistment  to  complete  full  36  month  tour. 
**36  months  less  initial  training  time. 

***24  months  less  initial  training  time. 


On  10  August  1978,  CINCEUR  in  a message  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Army 
reiterated  his  concern  that  the  long  length  of  tours  in  Germany  for  the 
Army's  first-term  soldiers  had  a harmful  impact  on  combat  readiness. 

He  stated  that  every  indication  pointed  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  tours  of  duty  in  excess  of  18  months  contributed  significantly  to 
negative  attitudes  that  led  soldiers  to  dissatisfaction  and  drugs, 
disciplinary  problems,  and  other  distractors  that  adversely  impacted  on 
readiness  and  that  this  fundamental  problem  was  exacerbated  by  the 
pervasive  effects  of  the  declining  value  of  the  dollar;  reduction  of 


the  support  base  to  the  bare  bones  level;  and  growing  criticism  of 
soldier  effectiveness.  CINCEUR  stated  that  reducing  the  tour  of  duty 
in  Germany  to  2 years  for  Army  4-year  enlistees  was  a useful  step  in 
solving  this  problem  but  clearly  insufficient.  "In  sum,  a reduction  in 
the  first-term  unaccompanied  soldier’s  tour  of  duty  in  Germany  to  18 
months,  with  provisions  for  voluntary  extensions  on  an  individual 
basis,  is  the  single  most  effective  step  we  can  take  to  effect  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  morale  and  combat  readiness  of  this  command." 

On  11  October  1978,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Arr^y  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  requested  that  an  analysis  be  undertaken 
to  determine  the  implications  of  changing  the  tour  length  in  Europe. 

On  4 December  1978,  HQDA  Letter  10-78-9  established  the  Tour  Length 
Task  Force  (Appendix  A).  In, conducting  the  study,  the  TLTF  was 
directed  to  assume  that  JET,  the  2-year  enlistment  option,  and  the  24 
month  tour  for  4-ye?.r  first-term  bachelors  had  been  implemented.  It  is 
from  these  FY79  tour  rules,  displayed  in  Table  1-2,  that  the  analysis 
will  proceed. 
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Almost  five  years  to  the  day  from  the  1973  CINCUSAREUR  request, 
CINCEUR  requested  an  18-month  tour  for  Army  first- termers.  In  the 
intervening  years,  reduced  tours  have  not  been  implemented— usually  on 
the  basis  of  cost, turbulence,  and  the  Individuals  Account.  A 1974 
study  recommended  that  a reduction  in  first- term  overseas  tours  be  made 
when  feasible,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  had  approved  a 24-month 
tour  whtch  was  not  implemented  because  of  a shortage  of  PCS  funds. 

Both  the  24-month  tour  for  bachelor  first- term  4-year  enlistees  and 
extension  of  travel  and  transportation  benefits  to  junior  enlisted, 
viewed  as  interim  measures,  have  been  implemented  in  FY79,  This  tour 
length  study  assesses  the  feasibility  of  the  18-month  tour  for  the  FY 
1980  and  beyond  environment. 


WHAT  HAS  CHANGED 


Introduction 


Until  the  end  of  the  draft  (1973)  and  the  2-year  enlistment, 

(1975),  the  Army  had  an  18-month  tour  for  many  first-term  soldiers  in 
Europe  and  other  overseas,  long  tour  areas.  As  3-and  4-year 
enlistments  became  the  standard,  a 36-month  overseas  tour  for  unmarried 
first-term  soldiers  seemed  a reasonable  tradeoff  for  reduced  turbulence 
and  PCS  costs.  However,  changes  in  soldiers,  the  Army,  and  in  the 
sccio-economic  environment  in  the  intervening  years  have  brought  that 
trade-off  into  question.  This  section  examines  some  of  those  changes. 
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The  Individual 


For  one  thing,  the  individual  himself  has  changed.  The  "average" 
new  soldier  in  Europe  today  has  less  college  than  his  predecessor  and 
is  more  likoly  to  be  black  and  married.  These  changes  lead  to  a far 
different  enlisted  culture  than  existed  previously  and  impact  on 
service  life  in  general  and  overseas  in  particular.  As  these  changes 
were  taking  place,  shorter  overseas  long  tours  were  being  eliminated  as 
the  Army  moved  from  the  draft  (1973)  and  two-year  enlistments  (1975)  to 
a preponderance  of  3-and  4-year  enlistments.  Tours  became  longer  at  a 
time  when  individuals  were  less  equipped  to  cope  with  them. 

Nearly  19%  of  1970  male  NFS  accessions  ^Defense  Manpower 
Commission)  had  at  least  some  college  compared  to  5.1%  of  FY  77  male 
enlistees  (DA  OCSPER).  This  decreased  proportion  of  college  youth 
entering  the  Army  has  reduced  the  numbers  of  first-term  soldiers  who 
were  more  comfortable  in  challenging  the  "unknowns"  of  living  and 
working  in  a foreign  culture,  who  set  a quasi-tourist  tone  on  the 
casern,  and  who  served  as  a beacon  for  those  less  sure  of  their  ability 
to  cope  with  a strange  culture  and  people. 

Minority  soldiers  now  make  up  a higher  proportion  of  young 
first- termers.  In  1964,  blacks  accounted  fcr  13%  of  total  NFS  active 
duty  enlisted  accessions.  In  FY  78,  blacks  accounted  for  34%.  In 
USAREUR,  blacks  and  hispanics  now  account  for  greater  than  35%  of  the 
El  to  E4  population.  The  USAREUR  soldier,  in  general,  faces  unique 


problems  with  regard  to  mixing  in  the  surrounding  culture.  The  young 
black  soldier  experiences  greater  difficulty  in  interacting  within 
societies  where  blacks  are  often  the  subject  of  curiosity  and 
sometimes,  discrimination. 

Between  1971  and  1977,  the  proportion  of  E4s  with  dependents 
increased  by  over  sixty  percent.  ?/  One-third  of  4-year  enlistees  and 
one-fifth  of  3-year  enlistees  are  married;  forty-one  percent  of  E4s  are 
married.  If  their  spouses  are  in  Europe  they  find  it  difficult  to 
survive  economically  and  socially.  If  their  spouses  are  in  CONUS,  a 
two-year  family  separation  is  required.  Junior  Enlisted  Travel  (JET), 
while  reducing  inequity,  will  not  completely  solve  the  problems  faced 
by  young  married  enlisted  soldiers.  JET  eligibility  requires 
commitment  to  a full  three-year  tour,  regardless  of  the  enlistment 
obligations  of  the  soldier,  which  makes  it  an  attractive  option  mainly 
for  the  four-year  enlistee  assigned  directly  from  training— less  than 
six  percent  of  all  first-term  replacements. 

The  volunteer  soldier  has  different  needs  and  values  than  his 
predecessor  of  only  several  years  ago.  Today's  soldier  is  apparently 
more  passive  and  dependent.  He  does  not  cope  as  well  with  the  language 
barrier  and  alien  customs.  Today's  soldier  is  more  likely  to  identify 
with  teenage  life  back  in  the  United  States.  Faced  with  these 
difficulties,  many  soldiers  withdraw  to  their  barracks--bored, 

^/America's  Volunteers:  A Report  on  the  AVF,  December  31,  1978. 


frustrated,  and  homesick.  Dr.  Charles  Moskos  fa  sociologist  who  nas 
conducted  extensive  studies  of  soldiers,  the  Army,  and  USAREUR  in 
particular  in  the  past  several  years),  in  admittedly  over-generalized 
terms,  has  noted  contrasts  in  the  attitudes  of  the  typical  draftee  of 
the  late  1950 's  and  early  1960 's  and  the  typical  volunteer  of  the  late 
1970' s. 

Table  1-3 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  PEACETIME  DRAFTEE 
WITH  TODAY'S  VOLUNTEER  3/ 


PEACETIME  DRAFTEE 

Entered  military  reluctantly 
and  thereby  not  subject  to  pro- 
found disillusionment  after  ser- 
vice entry;  accepted  military  ser- 
vice on  its  own  terms. 

NEW  VOLUNTEER 

Enters  military  as  an 
alternative  to  limited  options 
in  civilian  life;  regards 
military  in  instrumental  terms 
of  "what  can  it  do  for  me?" 
e.g.,  skill  training, 
education;  subject  to 
post-entry  disillusionment  if 
expectations  are  not  met. 

Highly  valued  clean  record  and 
good  discharge. 

If  disillusioned,  wants  out 
regardless  of  type  of  discharge 
(though  may  later  regret  lack 
of  good  discharge). 

Willing  to  put  up  with  petty 
harassment. 

More  concerned  with  self-dig- 
nity; quicker  to  take  exception 
to  harrassment. 

Regards  overseas  assignment 
as  potentially  enriching. 

Regards  overseas  assignment  as 
an  imposition. 

3/Or.  Charles  C.  Moskos,  Or.,  "It's  a New  Ball  Game:  Changing 
Txpectations  of  Military  Service",  First-Term  Enlisted  Attrition. 
Volume  I:  Papers  (June  1977),  p.  1. 
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The  Armv 


The  Army  has  also  changed  by  Incorporating  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  "occupational"  model  within  an  institutional 
heritage.  The  inability  of  soldiers  to  resign,  strike,  or  negotiate 
working  conditions  contrasts  with  a modern  industrial  society  in  which 
employees  at  least  enjoy  some  institutional  voice  in  the  determination 
of- appropriate  salaries  and  working  conditions.  The  Army  has 
maintained  that  labor  unions  are  not  needed.  General  Blanchard, 
CINCUSAREUR  states:  "Not  long  ago,  the  leadership  of  the  Army  rejected 
the  formation  o"'  labor  unions  for  soldiers.  We  maintained  at  that  time 
that  unions  '.«re  not  needed  because  commanders  look  to  the  soldier's 
interest.  In  effect,  the  Army  undertook  the  role  of  assuring  that  our 
soldiers  are  afforded  reasonable  conditions  of  employment,  and  our 
soldiers  expect  no  less  of  the  Army  leadership." 

This  Army  commitment  to  the  human  dimension  is  highlighted  in  the 
"PEOPLE"  goal  for  the  Army  outlined  by  General  Rogers,  Chief  of  Staff, 
US  Army.  Part  of  that  goal  is  to  provide  improved  quality  of  life 
support  for  soldiers  and  their  families. 

Curtis  Tarr,  Chairman,  Defense  Manpower  Commission,  has  also 
addressed  the  human  element:  £/  "In  the  AVF,  human  considerations 
eventually  will  help  to  determine  what  weapons  we  can  employ  and  where 
we  can  employ  them.  As  options  increase  for  young  people  in  a growing 


4/"Managing  the  Human  Resources  of  the  Total  Force,"  Air  University 
Review.  VOL  28:  pp.  2-11,  Oan-Feb  77. 


economy,  military  personnel  will  have  less  interest  in  unaccompanied 
tours,  isolated  posts,  demanding  hours,  and  harsh  conditions  of  life 
and  service.  By  this  I do  not  imply  that  the  youth  of  America  will  not 
accept  the  challenge  of  the  difficult,  the  unusual,  the 
dangerous.... But  the  services  cannot  assume  dedication  to  a 
professional  life  that  involves  too  much  drudgery  or  misery,  or  too 
many  lonely  hours  plagued  by  concern  for  loved  ones.  Thus,  human 
considerations  must  be  addressed  in  the  determination  of  what  the 
nation  should  undertake  and  how  it  should  do  so." 
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The  Environment 


The  environment— living  standards  overseas— has  also  changed.  As 
the  European  economy  improved,  the  standard  of  living  rose, 
particularly  within  Germany.  The  value  of  the  dollar  in  Europe 
steadily  declined.  One  need  not  recall  the  favorable  rate  of  four  DM 
to  one  dollar  (pre-1968)  to  make  the  case.  Only  two  years  ago  the 
exchange  rate  was  DM  2.56.  One  year  ago  the  exchange  rate  was  DM 
2.36.  Today  it  is  DM  1.84  ^Figure  1-11.  To  the  soldier,  the  good  news 
is  that  he  can  now  find  a McDonalds  or  Burger  King  in  Europe.  The  bad 
news  is  that  a "Big  Mac"  is  $1.95,  large  fries  are  $1.00,  and  a 
milkshake  is  $1.45  compared  to  $.90,  $.53,  and  $.55  respectively  in  the 
US.  The  current  budget  proposed  by  the  President  to  Congress  contains 
a provision  for  payment  of  limited  COLA  to  single  soldiers  living  in 
barracks  which  should  provide  some  relief  to  this  group  if  approved 
(Details  are  in  Appendix  E). 

The  financial  status  of  all  USAREUR  service  members  has  been 
impacted,  in  varying  degrees,  by  the  weakness  of  the  US  dollar  on 
foreign  currency  exchange  markets.  As  the  dollar  depreciates  in  value, 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  on  the  foreign  economy  becomes  more 
expensive. 

Nearly  one-half  of  USAREUR' s soldiers  are  unaccomoanied 
first- termers,  and  the  unfavorable  currency  exchange  rates  particularly 
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affect  this  group.  The  most  direct  impact  is  felt  through  economy 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  on  the  local  economy  for  personal 
consumption  (Figure  1-2).  A survey^/  of  unaccompaaied  El  to  E5 
personnel  showed  that,  on  average,  thirty-two  percent  of  their 
disposable  salaries  were  converted  to  Deutschmarks  (DM).  Forty  percent 
of  this  money  goes  for  recreation  and  nineteen  percent  for  food.  As  of 
June  1978,  the  average  soldier  living  in  the  barracks  in  Germany  was 
spending  290  DM  a month  on  the  economy.  In  1976  the  soldier  could  buy 
these  DM  for  $113.28;  in  1979  they  would  cost  $157.61— an  increase  of 
thirty-nine  percent. 

Ninety  percent  of  those  surveyed  believed  their  current  standard  of 
living  was  worse  than  it  had  been  in  the  US  just  before  they  left.  In 
addition,  certain  purchases,  paid  for  in  dollars  at  US  facilities,  are 
also  impacted  by  changes  in  currency  exchange  rates.  Dollar  prices  in 
the  PX  go  up  as  the  exchange  passes  along  the  higher  cost  of  paying 
German  employees  or  buying  German  goods. 

This  decline  in  purchasing  power  is  compounded  by  many  other 
aspects  of  an  overseas  assignment— limited  private  transportation  (POV) 
and  forced  reliance  on  public  transportation;  limited  affordable 
recreation;  limited  goods  and  services  in  AAFES;  change  in  buying 
patterns  compared  to  CONUS  (different  goods  and  services,  lack  of 
seasonal  sales/discounts,  language  barrier);  limited  opportunity  for 

^/Sample  Survey  of  Single  USAREUR  Service  Members,  June,  1978. 
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dependent  employment. 


The  key  point  to  be  made  is  that  a European  assignment  in  1979  is 
far  different  than  one  in  1968  or  even  1975  because  Europe  itself  has 
changed  markedly. 


Summary  of  Change 

The  individual,  the  Army,  and  the  environment  have  changed.  The 
leadership  has  made  a commitment  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
soldiers.  The  thrust  is  toward  seeking  innovative  ways  to  make  happen 
those  things  perceived  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  institution 
and  the  volunteer  constituency.  Traditional  arguments  against  reduced 
tour  lengths  (cost,  turbulence.  Individuals  Account)  bear  reexamination 
in  view  of  Army,  individual,  and  environmental  change  to  determine  if 
reduced  tours  are  within  the  resource  capability  of  the  Armv— men, 
money,  and  management— to  achieve. 
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SECTION  2 


INTRODUCTION 


MANPOWER  AND  COST 


Changes  made  to  assigned  overseas  tour  lengths  for  single  or 
unaccompanied  soldiers  on  their  first  enlistment  impact  the  number  of 
rotations,  the  size  of  the  Individuals  Account  attributable  to 
rotations,  the  seniority  of  the  force,  cost  and  numerous  other  manpower 
related  factors.  This  section  examines  the  impacts  of  five  different 
tour  lengths— present  rules,  an  18-month  tour,  a 19-month  tour,  a 
21-month  tour,  and  a 24-month  tour— on  these  factors. 

The  results  presented  apply  to  the  steady-state  only.  Those 
changes  and  unusual  demands  experienced  during  transition  between  tour 
length  options  were  beyond  the  capability  of  the  TLTF  during  the 
allowed  time  frame  but  certainly  must  be  investigated  prior  to 
implementing  a change. 

To  insure  comparability  between  the  options,  each  was  projected  to 
the  1982  time  frame  and  each  assumes  the  same  numbers  and  types  of 
accessions.  Likewise,  the  same  number  of  soldiers  assigned  to  Europe 
and  Japan  directly  from  training,  the  manyears  overseas,  attrition 
patterns,  soldiers  electing  JET,  cost  of  moving  personnel  and  training 
time  have  been  used  for  all  options. 

The  first  portion  of  this  section  examines  the  size  and  composition 
of  the  force  to  be  used  in  evaluating  all  options.  The  rotations 
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portion  provides  comparisons  of  the  options  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  moves  but  also  attrition,  time  in  service,  and  time-in- 
command  distribution  of  the  resulting  forces.  The  Individuals  Account 
portion  examines  in  some  detail  the  size  and  reasons  behind  the 
increase  in  the  Individuals  Account  experienced  for  each  option.  The 
cost  portion  details  both  movement  and  POR  costs  incurred. 

FORCE  SIZE  AfiD  COMPOSITION 

The  quantity  of  first-term  accessions  used  by  the  TLTF  was  obtained 
from  the  Army  Manpower  Program  for  the  FY80  President's  Budget 
(ELIM-COMPLIP  Alternative  D8280,  28  December  1978).  The  average  of  the 
annual  FY79  through  FY84  non-prior  service  accessions  was  used 
(152,0001  since  this  period  approximates  steady-state  during  the  out 
years.  The  largest  number  of  annual  accessions  during  this  time  frame 
is  156,000  while  the  smallest  is  148,000. 

The  152,000  annual  first-term  accessions  is  further  divided  into 
two,  three  and  four  years  obligors.  The  two  year  enlistment  option  was 
assumed  to  still  be  offered  at  the  1979  figure  of  12,500.  11.500  of 

these  soldiers  were  identified  specifically  for  European  tours  with  the 
remaining  1,000  assigned  to  CONUS.  The  two-year  obligor  group 
continues  to  be  high  school  diploma  graduates,  in  mental  categories 
I-IIIa,  and  almost  exclusively  male.  The  three  and  four  year  obligors, 
constituting  the  remainder  of  the  152,000  accessions,  are  assumed,  for  this 
analysis,  to  be  present  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  recent  past — 71.6 


percent  and  28.4  percent  respectively.  The  three  and  four  year 
obligors  will  demonstrate  the  following  educational  and  mental 
characteristics. 


"Male  High  School  Diploma  Graduates  54.7% 

--Male  Non-High  School  Diploma  Graduates 
(Mental  Categories  I-IIIa)  13.6% 

--Male  Non-High  School  Diploma  Graduates 
(Mental  Categories  Illb-VI)  15.9% 

—Female  High  School  Diploma  Graduates  15.8% 


Married  rates  at  mid-term  for  European  three  and  four-year 
enlistees,  necessary  for  considering  the  twenty-four  month  "all  others" 
tour,  are  nineteen  and  twenty-eight  percent  respectively. 

Under  the  tour  rules  in  effect  during  and  prior  to  1978  an  average 
of  42,500  soldiers  were  assigned  to  Europe  and  Japan  immediately  after 
training.  MILPERCEN  has  indicated  that  this  size  group  was  the  largest 
practical  within  present  world-wide  requirements  and  the  existing 
enlistment  options.  As  tour  lengths  are  shortened  the  increased 
overseas  demand  allows  additional  soldiers  to  be  assigned  overseas 
directly  from  training.  The  actual  increase  could  not  be  predicted  by 
MILPERCEN  during  the  time  frame  of  the  study  since  it  involves  complex 
relationships  between  recruiting  seasonality,  overseas  demand 
seasonality,  and  MOS  distribution.  The  number  of  soldiers  on  their 
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first  enlistment  assigned  to  Europe  and  Japan  directly  from  training 
for  each  of  the  options  considered,  including  the  present  rules,  has 
therefore  been  limited  to  the  two-year  enlistees  identified  for  Europe 
plus  the  same  percentage  of  the  remaining  three  and  four  year  enlistees 
previously  so  assigned.  This  results  in  49,700  assigned  to  Europe  and 
Japan  immediately  after  training. 

The  impact  of  increasing  the  number  of  soldiers  assigned  overseas 
directly  from  training  was  examined  for  the  18-month  tour  and  is 
presented  later  in  this  section.  Due  to  minimal  impact  on  the  shortest 
tour  length  considered,  other  options  were  not  studied  in  this  manner. 

ROTATIONS 

Each  of  the  tour  options  investigated  had  numerous  characteristics 
that  were  held  constant  in  order  to  provide  comparability.  In  addition 
to  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the  input  force  and  the  personnel 
assigned  to  Europe  or  Japan  after  training  discussed  above,  the 
following  were  fixed: 

— The  total  manyear  contribution  of  soldiers  on  their  first 
enlistment  assigned  to  Europe  and  Japan. 

—Attrition  rates  projected  to  FY82. 

—Training  time  (four  months). 
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--Soldiers  electing  Junior  Enlisted  Travel  (JET)  at  2000  per  year 
for  Europe  (1500  FT4,  500  FT3). 

—Movement  costs  for  each  type  of  move. 

—Contribution  of  the  Individuals  Account  for  each  type  of  move. 

— Rcenlistment  rates. 

—Percentage  of  soldiers  who  reenlist  for  present  duty  assignment. 
—Percentage  of  soldiers  married,  by  enlistment  options. 

Each  tour  length  investigated  is  discussed  below  individually. 
Comparative  statistics  for  each  are  presented  in  Table  2-1. 
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Table  2-1 


A 


'k 
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Manpower  Comparison  of  Different  Tour  Lengths 


PRESE^[M^;MgiTthM[9;Month_^2N^^ 


Total  Moves* 

461. 8K 

501. 5K 

499. IK 

49..  5K 

475. 3K 

Accession  Moves* 

152. OK 

152. OK 

152. OK 

152. OK 

152. OK 

Rotation  Moves* 

178. 2K 

217. 9K 

215. 5K 

207. 9K 

191. 7K 

Separation  Moves* 

131. 6K 

131. 6K 

131.6K 

131. 6K 

131.6K 

Number  of  Replacements 
to  Europe  and  Japan 

59. OK 

78. 8K 

76. 6K 

79  .OK 

62. 7K 

Number  of  Replacements 

SEPOS  to  Europe  and  Japan 

9.2K 

29.  IK 

26. 8K 

21. IK 

12. 9K 

Number  of  Soldiers 

Returning  for  Duty  in 

CONUS  after  Europe  or 

Japan  tour. 

10.  IK 

29. 9K 

29. 7K 

28  .OK 

19. 9K 

Number  Attrited  from 

Europe  and  Japan 

11. 2K 

11. 3K 

11. 3K 

11. 3K 

11. 4K 

Total  Number  Attrited 

47. 5K 

47. 5K 

47. 5K 

47. 5K 

47. 5K 

Length  of  Average 

European  tour  (months) 

22.2 

16.6 

17.1 

18.4 

20.9 

*Moves  do  not  reflect  overseas  moves  other  than  Europe  and  Japan. 
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Present  Rules 


The  present  tour  length  rules  are  different  in  three  major  respects 
from  those  in  effect  during  and  prior  to  1978: 

-Four-year  enlistees,  regardless  of  their  marital  status  are 
required  to  serve  only  a twenty-four  month  Europe  or  Japan  tour. 

—12,500  two-year  enlistees  are  being  recruited.  11,500  are  to  be 
assigned  to  Europe. 

—Married  junior  soldiers  are  allowed  movement  of  dependents  over- 
seas at  government  expense  and  command  sponsorship  (under  JET)  in 
return  for  a full  thirty-six  month  overseas  tour. 

Under  present  rules,  the  four-year  enlistee  assigned  to  Europe  or 
Japan  after  an  initial  CONUS  assignment  (SEPOS-Selected  Enlisted 
Personnel  for  Overseas  Service)  has  accrued  an  average  of  twenty-four 
months  time  in  service.  The  three-year  enlistee  SEPOS  to  Europe  or 
Japan  has  accrued  an  average  of  twenty  months  service. 

The  time  in  service  distribution  for  European  soldiers  on  their 
first  enlistment  is  shown  in  Figure  2-1.  The  effect  of  both  attrition 
and  scheduled  rotations  can  be  seen.  The  average  time  in  sei^vice  is 
19.6  months.  The  Europe  time  in  command  distribution  by  month  is  shown 
in  Figure  2-2.  The  average  time  in  command  is  13.5  months.  Table  2-2 
depicts  the  time,  in  months,  until  ETS  for  those  soldiers  reassigned  to 


Tlaw  In  CpUTvl  (Month*) 


CONUS,  at  the  time  of  reassignment,  after  sucessf Lilly  completing  a 
Europe  or  Japan  tour.  The  average  time  until  ETS  of  soldiers  returning 
to  CONUS  for  duty  is  16.5  months. 


18  MONTH  TOUR 


Under  the  18-month  tour,  unmarried  and  married  three  and  four  year 
soldiers  on  their  first  enlistment  are  assigned  an  18-month  overseas 
tour  in  Europe  or  Japan  unless  they  elect  for  government  sponsorship  of 
dependents  under  JET.  Those  electing  JET  sponsorship  are  obligated  for 
the  same  tour  length  (thirty-six  months)  as  now.  A soldier  who  is 
assigned  overseas  and  reenlists  will  continue  to  serve  the  original 
18-month  tour.  The  two  year  enlisted  soldier  assigned  overseas  will 
continue  to  serve  his/her  entire  enlistment,  less  training,  overseas. 

Under  the  18-month  tour  option  the. four  year  obligor  assigned  to 
Europe  or  Japan  after  an  initial  CONUS  assignment  has  accrued  an 
average  of  thirty  months  time  in  service.  The  three  year  enlistee 
SEPOS  to  Europe  or  Japan  has  accured  an  average  of  eighteen  months 
service. 

The  time-in-service  distribution  by  month  for  European  soldiers  on 
their  first  enlistment  is  shown  in  Figure  2-3.  The  average  time  in 
service  is  20.1  months.  Figure  2-4  shows  the  European  time- in-command 
distribution  with  the  average  being  9.9  months.  Table  2-2  depicts  the 
time,  in  months,  until  ETS  for  those  soldiers  reassigned  to  CONUS,  at 
time  of  reassignment,  after  successfully  completing  a Europe  or  Japan 
tour.  The  average  time  until  ETS  of  soldiers  returning  to  CONUS  for 
duty  is  16.8  months. 
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Figure  2-4 

TijM-in-CoMMu)  Dletributlon 
for  Europaen  Soldiers  oo  their 
First  Enllstswnt 
18-Mooth  Tour 


19-MONTH  TOUR 


The  19-itK)nth  tour  uses  the  same  tour  length  policies  as  the 
18-month  tour  with  the  exception  of  it  being  one  month  longer.  This 
case  was  developed  to  determine  the  cost,  rotation,  and  Individuals 
Account  savings  associated  with  an  increase  of  one  month. 

For  this  tour  length,  the  four  year  obligor  SEPOS  to  Europe  or 
Japan  has  twenty-nine  months  service,  following  successful  completion 
of  a twenty-four  month  CONUS  tour  after  training,  upon  reassignment 
overseas.  The  three  year  obligor  has  eighteen. 

Time-in-service  and  time- in-command  distributions  are  shown  in 
Figures  2-5  and  2-6  respectively.  The  average  time  in  service  for  the 
European  soldier  is' 19.9  months  while  his/her  average  time  in  command 
is  10.2  months.  Table  2-2  depicts  the  time,  in  months,  until  ETS  for 
soldiers  reassigned  for  duty  in  (X)NUS  following  an  overseas  tour.  The 
average  time  until  ETS  of  soldiers  returning  to  CONUS  for  duty  is  15.8 
months. 
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Time  in  Service  (Month*) 


Figure  2-6 

Tlae-in-CoHaand  Distribution 
fo^  European  Soldiers  on  their 
First  Enllstaent 
19-*lonth  Tour 
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21 -MONTH  TOUR 


Under  the  21 -month  tour,  unmarried  and  married  three  and  four  year 
soldiers  on  their  first  enlistment  are  assigned  a 21-month  overseas 
tour  in  Europe  or  Japan  unless  they  elect  JET.  The  two  year  enlisted 
soldier  assigned  overseas  continues  to  serve  his/her  entire  enlistment, 
less  training,  overseas. 

Under  the  21 -month  tour  option  the  four  year  obligor  assigned  to 
Europe  or  Japan  after  an  initial  CONUS  assignment  has  accrued  an 
average  of  twenty-seven  months  time  in  service.  The  three  year 
enlistee  SEPOS  to  Europe  or  Japan  has  accrued  an  average  of  eighteen 
months  service. 

The  time-in-service  distribution  by  month  for  European  soldiers  on 
their  first  enlistment  is  shown  in  Figure  2-7.  The  average  time  in 
service  is  19.6  months.  Figure  2-8  shows  the  European  time- in-command 
distribution  with  the  average  being  11.0  months.  Table  2-2  depicts  the 
time,  in  months,  until  FTS  for  those  soldiers  reassigned  to  CONUS,  at 
time  of  reassignment,  after  successfully  completing  a Europe  or  Japan 
tour.  The  average  time  until  ETS  of  sold'ers  returning  to  CONUS  for 
duty  is  14.3  months. 
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Service  {Months) 


24-MONTH  TOUR 


The  24-month  tour  is  an  extension  of  ths  present  tour  length  policy 
with  three  year  obligors  assigned  overseas  after  training  serving  the 
same  European  tour  as  four  year  obligors.  An  obvious  disadvantage  of 
this  policy  is  the  large  number  of  three  year  soldiers,  assigned  to 
Europe  or  Japan  immediately  after  training,  who  would  return  to  CONUS 
for  duty  with  little  time  until  ETS. 

The  four  year  obligor,  under  this  tour  length  option  would  again 
have  twenty-four  months  service  upon  assignment  overseas.  The  three 
year  enlistee  on  the  other  hand,  would  average  eighteen  months  at 
SEPOS.  The  requirement  to  allow  a soldier  a minimum  of  twelve  months 
in  CONUS,  after  initial  assignment  there  from  training,  prevents  the 
realization  of  a full  overseas  tour  for  three  year  SEPOS  obligors. 

Time- in- service  and  time-in-command  distributions  for  European 
soldiers  under  a twenty-four  month  tour  are  shown  in  figures  2-9  and 
2-10.  The  average  European  or  Japanese  time  in  service  is  19.4  months 
while  the  average  time  in  command  is  12.6  months.  The  time  until  ETS, 
at  time  of  reassignment,  for  soldiers  returning  to  CONUS  for  duty  after 
an  overseas  tour  is  shown  in  Table  2-2.  The  average  time  until  ETS  for 
this  group  is  12.3  months. 
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Tiius  In  Service  (Months) 


25 

7.400 

4 year  obligor 
assigned  to  Europe 
directly  from 
training 

8 

1,000 

4 year  obligor, 
electing  JET,  as- 
signed to  Europe  di- 
rectly from  training 

21 -Month 

11 

19,700 

3 year  obligor  as- 
signed to  Europe  di- 
rect ly  from  training 

24 

7,300 

4 year  obligor  as- 
signed to  Europe  di- 
rectly from  training 

8 

1,000 

4 year  obligor, 
electing  JET,  as- 
signed to  Europe  di- 
rectly from  training 

24-Month 

8 

11,800 

3 year  obligors 
assigned  to  Europe 
directly  from 
training 

20 

7,100 

4 year  obligors 
assigned  to  Europe 
directly  from 
training 

Table  2-2 


Time  Until  ETS  for  Soldiers 
Returning  for  Duty  in  CONUS  after  a 
Europe  or  Japan  Tour 


TOUR  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS 

LENGTH  UNTIL  ETS  UPON 

REASSIGNMENT  TO 
CONUS 


NUMBER  OF 
SOLDIERS 
REASSIGNED  TO 
CONUS 


CATEGORY  OF  RETURNEE 


8 

2,000 

Married,  non-command 
sponsored,  3 year 
obligor  assigned  to 
Europe  directly  from 
training 

Present 

8 . 

1,000 

4 year  obligor, 
electing  JET,  as- 
signed to  Europe  di- 
rectly from  training 

20 

7,100 

4 year  obligor  as- 
signed to  Europe  di- 
rectly from  training 

8 

1,000 

4 year  obligor, 
electing  JET,  as- 
signed to  Europe  di- 
rectly from  training 

18-Month 

14 

21,500 

3 year  obligor  as- 
signed to  Europe  di- 
rectly from  training 

26 

7,400 

• 

4 year  obligor 
assigned  to  Europe 
directly  from 
training 

8 

1,000 

4 year  obligor, 
electing  JET, 
assigned  to  Europe 
directly  from 
training 

19-Month 

13 

21,400 

3 year  obligor 
assigned  to  Europe 
directly  from 
training 
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25 

7.400 

4 year  obligor 
assigned  to  Europe 
directly  from 
training 

8 

1,000 

4 year  obligor, 
electing  JET,  as- 
signed to  Europe  di- 
rectly from  training 

21 -Month 

11 

19,700 

3 year  obligor  as- 
signed to  Europe  di- 
rectly from  training 

24 

7,300 

4 year  obligor  as- 
signed to  Europe  di- 
rectly from  training 

8 

1,000 

4 year  obligor, 
electing  JET,  as- 
signed to  Europe  di- 
rectly from  training 

24-Month 

8 

11,800 

3 year  obligors 
assigned  to  Europe 
directly  from 
training 

20 

7,100 

4 year  obligors 
assigned  to  Europe 
directly  from 
training 

IMPACT  OF  INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF  SOLDIERS  ASSIGNED 


OVERSEAS  DIRECTLY  FROM  TRAINING 

Each  of  the  tour  lengths  previously  discussed  assumes  that  49,700 
soldiers  are  assigned  to  Europe  directly  from  training.  This  number 
represents  those  expected  tc  be  assigned  under  present  rules  and, 
although  an  increase  is  expected  if  a shorter  tour  is  adopted,  the  size 
of  this  increase  is  unknown. 

Table  2-3  presents  the  changes  expected  if  5,000  and  10,000 
additional  soldiers  are  assigned  overseas  under  the  18-month  tour.  The 
most  significant  impacts  are  the  three  percent  and  six  percent  cost 
increases.  Although  the  average  time- in-command  is  not  expected  to 
change  the  average  age  (time-in-service)  of  the  force  will  be  slightly 
reduced. 
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Table  2-3 


Impact  of  Increasing  the  Number  of  Soldiers  Assigned 
Overseas  Directly  from  Training. 


18-Month 
Tour  with 

49 .7K 

As si gned 
Directly 
from 
Traininq 

Change  for 
18-Month 
Tour  wif'i 
5,000 

Additional 

from 

Traininq 

Change  for 
18-Month 

Tour  with 
10,000 
Additional 
from 

Traininq 

Rotation  Moves  ♦ 

217. 9K 

-940 

1890 

Number  of  Replacements 
to  Europe  and  Japan 

78. 8K 

-16^^ 

-28  ♦♦ 

Number  of  Replacements 
SEPOS  to  Europe  and  Japan 

29.  IK 

-5020 

-10,030 

Number  Returning  for  Duty 
in  CONUS  after  Overseas 
Tour 

29. 9K 

+3.  IK 

+7.2K 

Number  Attrited  from 

Europe  and  Japan 

11. 3K 

+450 

+910 

Average  Length  Tour 
(Months) 

16.6 

0 

0 

Average  Time  in  Service 
(Months) 

20.1 

-1.1 

-2.3 

Average  Time  in  Conmand 
(Months) 

9.9 

0 

0 

Manyears  individuals 
Account 

12. 4K 

-80 

-160 

Cost 

$34. 7M 

+$1.1M 

+$2.2M 

♦Moves  do  not  reflect  overseas  moves  other  than  Europe  and  Japan. 
♦♦Magnitude  of  change  not  significant. 
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Individuals  Account 


Increased  manyears  in  the  Individuals  Account,  resulting  from  more 
frequent  rotation  of  personnel  on  their  first  enlistment,  cause  an 
equivalent  number  of  manyears  in  structure  spaces  to  be  unfilled.  This 
section  examines  these  increases  from  the  standpoints  of  source  and 
magnitude. 

Appendix  B of  the  report  describes  the  model  and  identifies  and 
pictorally  shows  the  contribution  to  the  Individuals  Account  for 
soldiers  on  their  first  enlistment  caused  by  attrition,  discharge  at 
ETS,  or  rotation.  These  are  the  only  categories  the  model  analyzes 
since  the  bulk  of  any  Individual  Account  change  for  these  soldiers, 
relative  to  a change  in  overseas  tour  length,  is  adequately  described 
by  them. 

The  Individuals  Account  contributions  addressed  by  the  model  are 
those  due  to: 

— Separation  of  soldiers  attrited  during  training. 

--Rotation  of  soldiers  to  Europe  or  Japan  after  successfully 
completing  training. 

—Rotation  of  soldiers  to  other  than  Europe  or  Japan  after 
successfully  completing  training. 

—Separation  of  soldiers  attrited  during  a tour  in  Europe  or  Japan. 


—Separation  of  soldiers  attrited  during  a tour  other  than  Europe 
or  Japan. 

—Rotation  of  soldiers  from  Europe  or  Japan  to  CONUS  for  duty  after 
successfully  completing  an  overseas  tour. 

— SEPOS  of  soldiers  to  Europe  or  Japan  after  successfully 
completing  a tour  of  duty. 

—Rotation  of  soldiers  from  Europe  or  Japan  to  CONUS  for  discharge 
at  the  end  of  their  enlistment  obligation. 
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Table  2-4  summarizes  the  changes  to  the  Individuals  Account,  in 
manyears,  for  the  tour  lengths  analyzed. 


Table  2-4 


Changes  to  the  Individuals  Account, 
in  Manyears, 

for  Tour  Length  Options  Analyzed. 


IS-Month 

Tour 

19-Month 

Tour 

21 -Month 
Tour 

24-'ionth 

Tcur 

Training  Attrition 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rotation  from  training 
to  first  Duty  Assignment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Europe  and  Japan  attrition 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rotation  from  Europe 
or  Japan  for  PCS  or  ETS 

+1.4K 

+1.3K 

tl.OK 

+.5K 

Attrition  during  duty 
other  than  Europe  or  Japan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rotation  from  other  than 
Europe  or  Japan  for  PCS  or 
ETS. 

+1.4K 

+1.3K 

+ .9K 

+ .3K 

Total  Increase  from 
Present. 

+2.8K 

2.6K 

1.9K 

.8K 
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No  increases  are  realized  from  attrition  during  training  since  both 
the  number  and  quality  of  accessions,  as  well  as  attrition  rates,  were 
held  constant  across  the  options.  No  increase  was  realized  from  the 
rotations  of  those  successfully  completing  training  since  the  number  of 
soldiers  completing  training  and  assigned  to  Europe  and  Japan  was  al.'O 
held  constant.  Although  the  Europe  and  Japan  attrition  difference,  as 
well  as  that  during  duty  in  other  than  Europe  and  Japan,  are  shown  as 
zero  this  is  not  strictly  true.  Small  increases,  less  than  five 
manyears  in  all  cases,  were  found  for  Europe  and  Japan  depending  on  the 
option  and  corresponding  small  decreases  for  other  than  Europe  or  Japan 
were  indicated.  Although  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  these  small 
changes  in  the  direction  they  occured,  they  were  not  reflected  on  the 
tcsble  since  they  are  well  below  the  precision  of  the  model.  The  major 
increases  in  the  Individuals  Account  are  the  result  of  a larger  number 
of  soldiers  SEPOS  to  Europe  or  Japan  and  a larger  number  of  soldiers 
returning  from  overseas  for  duty  in  CONUS. 


COST 


* 


I Accession  and  Training  Costs  V 

Assuming  that  USAREUR's  requirement  for  first-termers  under  an 
18-month  tour  could  be  satisfied  through  SEPOS  or  assigning  additional 
i soldiers  directly  from  training,  rather  than  additional  accessions, 

there  would  be  no  increase  in  accession  or  training  costs.  (An 
exception  might  have  to  be  made  for  selected  Space  Imbalanced  MOS,  for 
which  sufficient  replacements  cannot  be  made  available  from  CONUS.  See 
discussion  of  SIMOS  at  Appendix  0). 


Movement  2/ 

The  major  cost  impact  of  an  18-month  tour  will  be  associated  with 
rotational  moves  to  and  from  Europe  and  Japan.  The  TLTF  estimate  of 

i 

• 1650  additional  replacements  per  month  will  incur  an  annual  increase  of 

I $34,700,000  in  PCS  funds  over  1979  costs  (incluoing  increased  POR 

I costs).  These  estimates  include  USAREUR,  Europe  other  than  USAREUR, 

; and  Japan. 

# 
i 
i 

i 

* V^lthough  not  addressed  in  the  model  accession,  training,  and 

administrative  costs  are  provided  in  Appendix  E. 

2/Relative  costs  are  explained  in  detail  in  Inclosure  1 to  Appendix  B. 
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JET  Impact  V 

USARtUP.  estimates  that  approx  i mi  ate  ly  2,000  first-termers  will 
elect  the  JET  option  annually.  This  could  vary  significantly  depending 
on  the  relative  merit  first-termers  place  on  having  their  families  with 
them  and  serving  36  months  in  Europe  versus  leaving  their  dependents  in 
CONUS  (or  taking  them  to  Europe  at  their  own  expense)  while  the  spouse 
serves  18  months  in  Europe.  There  is  virtually  no  experience  from 
which  to  make  an  estimate.  In  any  event,  most  JET  monies  will  be 
necessary  to  pay  for  moves  of  dependents  overseas  or  to  a designated 
location  in  CONUS. 


Cost  Comparison 

The  estitp*:ed  costs  of  18,  19,  21,  and  24-month  tour  lengths, 
compared  to  current  costs,  are: 

Table  2-5 

Changes  in  Cost  For  Tour  Length  Options  Analyzed 


Rotations 
Movement  Cost 


FY  79 

18  Mo 

19  Mo 

21  Mo 

24  Mo 

0 

+39. 7K 

+37. 3K 

+29. 7K 

+13. 5K 

0 

+S34.7M 

+$31 .8M 

+$23. 7M 

+$9.5M 

VAlthough  not  addressed  in  the  model  accession,  training,  and 
administrative  costs  are  provided  in  Appendix  E. 


SUMMARY 


The  manpower  analysis  conducted  by  the  TLTF  was  a steady-state 
analysis,  using  a computer  model,  projected  to  the  1982  time  frame.  To 
insure  comparability  of  results  under  the  different  tour  length  options 
the  following  were  held  constant  across  the  options: 

—Number  of  type  of  accessions. 

- Attrition. 

— Manyears  in  Europe  and  Japan 
—Number  of  soldiers  electing  JET. 

- Training  time. 

—Number  of  soldiers  assigned  to  Europe  and  Japan  from  Training. 
--Contribution  to  Individuals  Account  for  each  type  move. 
—Reenlistment  rates  and  options. 

--Marriage  rates.. 

Five  tour  length  options  were  evaluated: 

—Present  rules. 

- 18-month  tour. 

—19-month  tour. 

- 21 -month  tour. 

—24-month  tour. 

The  analysis  assumed  152. OK  non-prior-service  accessions  annually. 
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This  figure  was  obtained  by  averaging  the  FY79  through  FY84  accessions 
projected  in  the  FY80  President's  Budget  Manpower  Program.  The  two 
year  enlistment  option  was  assumed  '•till  present  with  12. 5K 
accessions— 11 .5K  identified  for  Europen  tours.  The  educational  and 
mental  composition  of  these  enlistees  was  assumed  to  be  the  same  as 
now.  The  remainder  of  the  annual  accessions  are  three  and  four  year 
obligors,  obtained  in  the  same  proportion  as  now,  and  having  the  same 
demographic  characteristics  projected  by  ODCSPER  and  MILPERCEN. 

A projection  of  the  number  of  rotations,  SEPOS  requirements, 
average  tour  lengths,  average  European  times  in  command  and  service, 
and  "short  timers"  returning  for  duty  in  CONUS  was  made  for  each 
option. 
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Table  2-6 


Comparison  of  the  Tour  Rotation  Statistics 


Present 
Tour  Lenoth 

18- 

Months 

19- 

Months 

21- 

Months 

24- 

Months 

Number  Rotation  Moves 

178. 2K 

217. 9K 

215. 5K 

207. 9K 

191. 7K 

Number  SEPOS  Replacements 

9.2K 

29.  IK 

26. 8K 

21. IK 

12. 9K 

Average  European  Tour 
Length  (months) 

22.2 

16.6 

17.1 

18.4 

20.9 

Average  European  Time 
in  Service  (months) 

19.6 

20.1 

19.9 

19.6 

19.4 

Average  European  Time 
in  Command  (months) 

13.5 

9.9 

10.2 

11.0 

12.6 

Number  Returning  to 

CONUS  for  duty  with  less 
than  12  Months  to  ETS 

3.  OK 

l.OK 

l.OK 

20. 7K 

12.8K 

Increased  manyears  in  the  Individuals  Account  caused  by  reducing 
the  overseas  tour  length  are  almost  exclusively  the  result  of  more 
rotation  moves  as  a consequence  oT  increased  SEPOS  replacements 
overseas  and  increased  numbers  of  soldiers  returning  for  duty  in  CONUS 
from  overseas.  The  increase  in  manyears  resulting  from  a change  from 
present  rules  to  reduced  tour  lengths  are: 
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Table  2-7 

Comparison  of  Tour  Length  Changes  to  Individuals  Account 


Increase  in  Individuals  Account 
Manvears 

Is -Month  tour 

Z.8K 

19-Month  tour 

2.6K 

21 -Month  tour 

2. OK 

24-Month  tour 

00 

• 

The  cost  increase  of  the  different  tour  lengths  investigated  is 
expected  to  be: 


Table  2-8 


Comparison  of  Tour  Length  Changes  to  Cost 


Increase  in  Cost  1 

18-Month  tour 

$34. 7M 

19-Month  tour 

$31. 8M 

21 -Month  tour 

$23  7M 

24-Month  tour 

$9.5M  1 

These  cost  increases  are  due  to  movement  and  POR  processing  alone. 
No  increased  accession  or  training  costs  are  included  since  accessions 
have  been  held  constant  during  the  analysis. 


I 


f 

i 
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SECTION  3 

UNIT  EFFECTIVENESS 

UNIT  PERSONNEL  STATUS 

Unit  status  reports  (AR  220-1)  are  reports  of  selected  indicators 

I 

of  unit  readiness  that  assist  in  the  assessment  of  total  force 
readiness,  but  are  not  designed  to  contain  all  information  necessary 
for  a comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  broader  concepts  of  readiness. 

The  measurable  aspects  of  unit  personnel  status,  which  are  only  one 
aspect  of  the  broader  concept  of  combat  readiness,  are  assessed  in  this 
section. 

The  indicators  of  unit  oersonnel  status  ^AR  220-1)  are  strength, 
MOS,  and  senior  grade.  Reduced  tour  lengths  result  in  an  increased 
demand  for  overseas  replacements.  This  demand  can  be  numerically 
satisfied  (see  Army  Capability  to  Support),  and  under  the  assumptions 
* of  this  study,  unit  strength  measurements  in  CONUS  and  overseas  will 

’ not  be  affected  by  an  18-month  tour. 

For  MOS,  the  Army  can  support  an  18-month  tour  policy  for  most 
required  replacements  fsee  Army  Capability  to  Support).  As  is 
currently  the  case,  some  MOS  cannot  be  supported  at  100  percent  of 
authorization  and  will  continue  to  cause  particular  problems.  MOS 
shortages  are  the  result  of  a variety  of  causes  fi.e.  over  or  under 
training  in  an  MOS,  force  structure  changes  that  increase  or  decrease 
the  autho'^ization  for  an  MOS,  recruiting  shortfall,  or  inability  to 
move  soldiers  as  needed  because  of  stabilizations  or  PCS  restrictions). 
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A portion  of  MOS  shortage  (and  resulting  mismatch)  is  offset  by 
utilization  of  soldiers  in  their  secondary  or  substitute  MOS.  A 
comparison  of  USAREUR  /FORSCOM  and  Army-wide  aggregate  MOS  inventory 
follows; 


Table  3-1 

MOS  Inventory  Comoarison 


i 

Fill  PCT 

# MOS 

USAREUR 

AUTH 

OPER 

% 

0-95X 

83 

18,432 

13,726 

74 

96-1055K 

105 

116,238 

117,156 

101 

106+ 

118 

43.859 

51.196 

117 

Total 

306 

178,529 

182,078 

101.9 

Fill  PCT 

# MOS 

FORSCOM 

AUTH 

OPER 

% 

0-95% 

159 

118,976 

99,971 

84 

96-105% 

45 

53,723 

54,372 

101 

106+ 

100 

66.312 

75,656 

115 

Total 

304 

239,001 

229,999 

96 

Source:  (COPO  - 45,  ME  Nov  78) 


ARMY-WIDE 

Fill  PCT 

# MOS 

AUTH 

OPER 

% 

0-95% 

148 

153,276 

130,483 

85 

96-105% 

90 

275,332 

276,134 

100 

106+ 

92 

151,141 

171,403 

114 

Total 

330 

579,749 

578,020 

99.7 

A shorter  tour  for  first-termers  1n  USAREUR  would  have  no  effect  on 
MOS  which  are  over strength  or  under strength  Army-wide  and  would 
probably  not  measurably  affect  the  relative  balance  of  MOS  between 
USAREUR  and  FORSCOM.  While  a shorter  tour  provides  the  opportunity  for 
more  MOS  mismatch  to  occur,  it  also  provides  the  means  for  faster 
remedial  action  to  correct  mismatches.  Overall,  significant  changes  in 
the  MOS  indicator  will  not  occur,  but  small  units  with  a high  density 
of  problem  MOS  will  experience  the  same  difficulties  as  they  do  now. 

Senior  grade  measurement  should  not  be  affected  by  a reduced  tour 
as  it  is  primarily  a career  issue  in  that  it  measures  strength  of  E5 
and  above.  Since  the  average  TIS  for  promotion  to  E5  is  currently  3.5 
years,  only  a small  portion  of  first-termers  can  reasonably  he  expected 
to  be  serving  as  E5's.  NCO  requirements  would  continue  to  be  filled 
primarily  by  careerists.  A shorter  tour  in  USAREUR  will  have  no 
significant  impact  on  grade  imbalance.  While  it  is  not  directly 
measured  under  AR  220-1,  a grade-related  issue  is  the  "experience" 
level  of  first-te^^m  soldiers  as  a result  of  an  18-month  tour.  The 
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average  time  in  service  for  soldiers  serving  in  Europe  under  each  tour 
length  option  is  presented  below.  The  18-  and  19-month  tours  result  in 
a slightly  more  senior  force  while  the  24-month  tour  reduces  the 
seniority  slightly. 


Table  3-2 

Average  Months  Time  in  Service  of  the  First-Term  European  Force 


Present 

18-Month 

19-Month 

21 -Month 

24-Month 

Average 

19.6 

20.1 

19.9 

19.6 

19.4 

Change,  to  Average 

NA 

+.5 

+ .3 

0 

-.2 

Many  of  the  additional  replacements  needed  to  support  an  18-month 
tour  would  come  from  SEPOS  of  soldiers  who  had  completed  training  and 
served  at  least  one  year  in  the  sustaining  base.  These  soldiers  would 
replace  individuals  of  roughly  equal  experience  and  would  serve  until 
the  end  of  their  enlistments,  under  ideal  circumstances.  (Four  yeai^ 
enlistees  would,  ideally,  be  selected  for  a tour  in  USAREUR  near  their 
30th  month  of  service).  These  SEPOS  soldiers  would  fill  the  experience 
gap  created  by  the  return  to  CONUS  of  soldiers  who  served  an  18-month 
tour  directly  after  AIT. 

Tour  sequencing,  an  optimum  balance  of  AIT  and  SEPOS  assignments, 
must  be  stressed  to  achieve  an  equitable  mix  of  experienced  junior 
soldiers  in  both  CONUS  units  and  Europe.  If  the  additional  rotations 
3-4are  from  the  CONUS  unit  base,  an  experienced  USAREUR  so^'dier  will  be 
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rotated  with  an  experienced  CONUS  soldier.  This  interchange,  if  12 
months  or  more  service  remain,  is  perceived  as  a plus  by  both  FORSCOM 
and  USAREUR.  If  fact,  rotations  of  this  nature  provide  cement  to 
strengthen  the  bond  between  Europe  and  CONUS  units. 


TURNOVER  * 

A tour  reduction  will  increase  turnover  and  turbulence  in  both 
CONUS  and  USAREUR.  Personnel  turnover  and  turbulence  are  not 
synonomous.  Turnover  is  the  number  of  personnel  reassigned  or 
discharged  from  a unit  divided  by  the  operating  strength  (AR  220-1). 
Turbulence  is  all  changes  in  duty  positions  within  units.  Turbulence 
will  be  discussed  later  in  this  section  of  this  report.  An  increase  of 
1650  overseas  monthly  assignments  0540  in  USAREUR)  as  a result  of  an 
18-month  tour  will  increase  quarterly  unit  turnover  in  the  aggregate  by 
1.6  percent  in  the  CONUS  sustaining  base  and  2.5  percent  in.  USAREUR. 
Quarterly  and  annual  expected  turnover  for  various  tour  lengths  is  as 
follows  (1978  base  levels  provided  by  DA  DCSPER): 

Table  3-3 

Increase  in  Quarterly  Turnover 


C0NUS(8ase=149^) 

E1-E9  E1-E4 

USAREUR rBase=10%l 

E1-E9  E1-E4 

18-month  tour 

+1.67S  +2.7% 

+2.7%  +4.2% 

19-month  tour 

+1.4%  +2.3% 

+2.4%  +3.8% 

21 -month  tour 

+1.0%  +1.6% 

+1.6%  +2.5% 

24-month  tour 

+ .3%  + .5% 

+ .5%  + .8% 
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Table  3-4 

Increase  in  Annual  Turnover 


C0NUS(Base=56X) 

E1-E9  E1-E4 

U3AREURfBase=40%l 

E1-E9  E1-E4 

18-month  tour 

+6.45S 

4-10.8% 

4-10.8% 

4-16.8% 

19-month  tour 

4-5.6% 

4-  9.2% 

4-  9.6% 

4-15.2% 

21-month  tour 

4-4.0% 

4-  6.4% 

4-  6.4% 

4-10.0% 

24-month  tour 

4-1.2% 

4-  2.0% 

4-  2.0% 

4-  3.2% 

TRAINING  AND  TURBULENCE 

Introduction 

Almost  all  previous  studies  of  shorter  tour  lengths  for  Europe  have 
cited  increased  "turbulence"  as  a major  reason  for  not  shortening  tour 
lengths:  "The  shorter  the  tour,  the  more  the  turbulence,  the  lower  the 
readiness".  While  this  statement  is  partially  true,  it  is  deceptive. 
Turbulence  in  itself  is  detrimental;  however,  personnel  turnover  is  not 
the  major  cause  of  turbulence.  Tour  lengths  have  far  less  impact  upon 
turbulence  than  do  Army  and  local  personnel  policies  and  actions.  The 
impact  of  turbulence  should  not  be  understated;  but  often  in  the  past, 
the  impact  has  been  overstated  in  analyzing  tour  length.  Improved 
morale,  attitude,  motivation,  and  personal  readiness  of  individuals 
serving  a reduced  tour  would  offset  the  impact  of  increased  turbulence 
from  turnover  through  reductions  in  AWOL,  drug  use,  EDP,  courts 
martial,  sick  calls  and  malingering. 
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Since  USAREUR  will  experience  the  greater  turnover  and  turbulence, 


attention  will  be  focused  on  the  impact  on  USAREUR  of  the  tour 


reduction.  Actions  already  initiated  by  the  Army  and  other  actions 


which  could  be  taken  might  offset  the  impact  of  increased  turbulence. 


The  following  paragraphs  discuss  the  current  state  of  turbulence  in 


Europe,  the  projected  impact  of  an  increase  in  turnover,  and  what  is 


being  done  and  can  be  done  to  offset  the  impact  of  turbulence. 


Discussion 


Personnel  turnover  in  USAREUR  battalions  is  approximately  10?f  per 


quarter.  Personnel  turnover  is  only  one  aspect  of  turbulence.  In 


assessing  the  impact  of  turbulence,  the  TLTF  will  focus  on  the  armor 


force  as  the  most  recent  analyses  of  turbulence  have  been  done  in  this 


area.  The  Total  Tank  Systems  Study  fT2S2)  identified  24  discrete  causes 


of  turbulence  in  tank  crews  and  ascertained  the  amount  attributed  to 


each.  The  table  below  identifies  the  percent  of  turbulence  caused  by 


each  factor: 


Table  3-5 


Causes  of  Turbulence  in  Tank  Crews 


Cause 

CONUS 

Europe 

Completion  of  AIT 

28.1 

28.1 

Normal  Rotation 

12.3 

19.3 

Promotion 

4.9 

7.1 

OJT.in  another  MOS 

1.8 

2.4 

Personal  Request 

7.1 

10.0 

Shortage  Elsewhere 

22.8 

12.9 

Shortage  in  same  crew 

10.0 

.2 

♦Miscellaneous 

13.0 

20.0 

Source  - Total  Tank  Systems  Study  (T2S2) 

♦Includes  disciplinary  reasons,  special  duty  assignments, 
reenlistments,  etc. 

The  T2S2  assessment  is  that  only  43<  of  turbulence  is  generated  by 
actions,  policies,  and  events  occuring  above  battalion  level.  The 
majority  of  turbulence  is  generated  at  battalion  level  and  below  with 
the  greatest  (33<)  being  generated  at  platoon  level.  Personnel 
turnover  contributes  a little  less  than  half  towards  overall 
turbulence.  Using  a generally  accepted  rule  of  thumb  that  turnover 
accounts  for  about  1/2  of  turbulence,  an  increase  in  turnover  of  2 1/2% 
would  increase  quarterly  turbulence  5%.  Thus,  USAREUR  which  is  now 
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experiencing  20%  quarterly  turbulence  would  see  this  increase  to  about 
25%. 

While  the  T2S2  could  not  statistically  prove  that  turbulence  is 
bad,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  disruptive  impact  on  training  is 
not  good.  Subjective  opinions  of  Armor  Officers,  NCOs,  and  crewmen 
indicate  that  a reduction  in  the  level  of  turbulence  will  result  in 
improved  efficiency.  However,  the  iiqpact  of  an  approximate  5% 
quarterly  increase  in  turbulence  due  to  an  18-month  tour  may  not  be 
significant  when  placed  in  the  following  perspectives: 

— The  average  tank  crewman  changes  jobs  approximately 
every  9 months  (T2S2) . 

— Prior  to  tank  gunnery,  crews  are  formed  and  trained 
intensively  for  short  periods  of  time  (an  average  of 
1-2  months) . 

— Changes  in  tank  crews  range  from  53%  - 93%  over  4-6 

y 

mon  ths . 

— Stability  and  experience  of  the  tank  commander  is  the 

1/ 

most  important  factor  in  crew  performance. 

— Position  familiarity  of  tank  commanders  and  gunners  has 

1/ 

a small  but  positive  correlation  with  performance. 

— The  length  of  time  the  tank  commander  and  gunner  have 

been  assigned  together  has  a positive  correlation  with 

1/ 

performance . 

y ARI  Technical  Paper  350  Sev  78  (Conducted  by  ARI  field  unit.  Ft.  Knox, 
KY,  covering  M60A1  gunnery  of  211  crews  in  USAREUR) 
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I 

i 

There  are  a number  of  ongoing  actions  and  other  actions  that  could 

j 

i be  taken  to  reduce  current  turbulence  and  attempt  to  offset  the 

i 

expected  increase  from  a reduced  tour. 

—The  flexible  grade  structure  for  Armor  crewmen  allows 
promotion  to  E-5  in  the  gunner,  loader,  and  driver 
positions.  Turbulence  within  crews  is  not  necessitated 
by  promotions. 

—Tank  commanders  (careerist)  are  not  subject  to  the 
reduced  tour,  therefore,  stability  is  possible  in  this 
highly  important  position. 

—If  the  5th  tank  crewman  test  is  successful  and  becomes 
policy,  the  extra  crewman  should  result  in  a higher 
percentage  of  the  crew  being  present  for  training. 

(ARTS  has  concluded  that  percentage  present  for 
training  is  a major  parameter  when  measuring  training 
effectiveness  and  resources  required  to  train  a unit). 

—Increased  emphasis  and  movement  toward  standardization 
of  training  will  produce  better  CONUS-USAREUR  interface. 

—A  proposal  to  focus  AIT  on  USAREUR  conditions  is  being 

I studied. 

I —Recent  and  planned  development  of  additional  subcaliber 

» 

I 

i and  simulation  devices  will  improve  individual 

4 

J proficiency  at  the  crewman  and  tank  commander  level. 

i 

k 

I' 
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other  factors  that  could  offset  the  impact  of  increased  turbulence 
are  anticipated  reductions  in  drug  usage,  EDP  and  court  martial s and 
the  improved  morale,  attitude,  motivation,  and  personal  readiness  of 
individuals  serving  a shortened  tour.  USAREUR  commanders  feel  strongly 
that  these  factors  will  serve  to  reduce  turbulence,  increase  stability 
and  improve  overall  readiness.  Present  for  training  percentages  should 
go  up.  Some  who  are  now  receiving  EDP  will  have  a better  chance  of 
finishing  their  tour.  The  effectiveness  of  training  should  improve  due 
to  better  attitude,  morale,  and  motivation. 

Overall,  training  could  be  ititproved  by  shorter  tours.  First-term 
soldiers  who  are  trained  in  a CONUS  unit  for  a year  or  more  before 
rotating  to  Europe  will  not  degrade  USAREUR  unit  effectiveness.  For 
many  MOS,  training  area  location  and  availability  in  CONUS  are  more 
conducive  to  skill  development  than  in  Europe.  USAREUR  has  limited, 
overcrowded  local  and  major  training  areas  which  are  infrequently 
available  and  costly  to  use.  Available  training  time  is  being  reduced 
in  USAREUR  as  restrictions  (environmental,  noise,  damage,  maneuver 
rights)  are  placed  on  training  area  use. 

With  the  annual  training  cycle  currently  followed  in  USAREUR,  each 
soldier  would  participate  in  at  least  one  complete  iteration  of 
training  and  evaluation  in  both  the  collective  and  inoividual  areas 
during  an  18-month  tour.  CONUS  units  with  NATO  missions  will  benefit 
from  an  influx  of  USAREUR  trained  soldiers  who  are  familiar  with  the 


European  environment.  Overall,  more  soldiers  in  their  first  enlistment 
would  be  exposed  to  the  European  theater. 

Summary 

There  is  little  question  that  turbulence  in  itself  is  detrimental 
to  training  and  readiness;  however,  personnel  turnover  is  not  the  major 
cause  of  turbulence  and  many  factors  might  offset  this  increased 
turbulence.-  Change  in  local  practices  and  policies  can  be  initiated  to 
further  offset  the  impact  of  turbulence.  No  attempt  is  being  made  to 
understate  the  impact  of  turbulence,  but  often  in  the  past,  this  impact 
has  been  overstated  in  analyzing  tour  length. 

No  data  exist  to  prove  that  the  overall  impact  of  reduced  tours 
will  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  ability  to  train.  An  18-month 
tour  is  50  percent  longer  than  the  previous  Vietnam  tour  or  the  Korean 
tour.  Yet,  the  2d  Infantry  Division  in  Korea  maintains  a high  state  of 
training  and  combat  readiness  even  though  most  NCO  and  officer  leaders 
are  replaced  each  year.  The  reduction  of  tour  for  first-termers  will 
not  change  the  stability  of  the  leadership  (careerists)  in  Europe. 
CINCEUR,  CINCUSAREUR  and  subordinate  commanders'  assess  that  overall 
readiness  will  increase  as  a result  of  the  shorter  tour. 
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Section  4 


INDIVIDUAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

INDISCIPLINE 

With  the  advent  of  the  Volunteer  Army  in  1973,  AWOL,  desertion,  and 
courts  martial  rates  have  declined  significantly.  Yet,  major 
differences  exist  in  these  indicators  and  other  criminal  activity  rates 
between  CONUS  and  USAREUR. 


Crime  Rates 

USAREUR,  CONUS  and  Total  Army  crime  rates  (rates  per  1000)  for  FY78  are 
shown  below.  Source  DAPE-HRE 


Figure  4-1 
Rates  of  Crime 


Violence 


Property 


USAREUR  CONUS  Total  Army 


USAREUR  CONUS  Total  Army 
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Marijuana 


Other  Drugs 


To  determine  whether  a relation$hip  exists  between  criminal  incidents 
and  time  on  present  tour  of  duty  for  first-term  soldiers,  an  analysis 
was  conducted  on  a sample  of  MP/CID  Reports  from  1 October  1978  through 
31  December  1978,  A total  of  3179  SM  under  age  21  were  identified  from 
Crime  Records  Center  (CRC)  documents.  Of  these  SM,  1828  (837  in  CONUS 
and  991  in  USAREUR)  were  still  assigned  to  the  same  command  as  of  30 
January  1979.  The  length  of  time  in  command  was  determined  by 
comparing  the  date  of  arrival  in  command  as  recorded  on  the  Enlisted 
Master  File  with  the  date  of  the  incident.  The  Enlisted  Master  File 
was  also  used  to  identify  and  total  the  "first-termer"  population  in 
each  command  by  6 month  increments  of  service  on  current  tour.  From 
this  comparison  an  "analytical  crime  rate"  was  constructed  to  compare 
USAREUR  and  CONUS  criminal  activity  levels  as  a function  of  time  on 
current  tour.  The  resulting  comparison  is  shown  at  Figure  4-2. 

Initially  a sample  of  criminal  incidents  during  the  period  1 Oct  77 
- 30  Sep  78  was  gathered  for  analysis.  Unfortunately,  66%  of  the 
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sample  could  not  be  tied  to  a tour  interval  because  the  SM  involved  had 
been  either  discharged  from  the  service  or  reassigned  elsewhere  in  the 
15  1/3  months  since  the  beginning  of  the  sample  period  (1  Oct  77)  and 
the  date  the  data  was  compiled  (9  Jan  79).  To  partially  overcome  this 
phenomena  a three  month  sample  (1  Oct  78-31  Dec  78)  was  compiled  for 
analysis  on  30  January  1979.  In  this  sample  (100%  sample  of  all  SM 
under  age  21)  43%  of  the  subjects  still  could  not  be  tied  to  a specific 
tour  interval.  A series  of  samples  taken  over  shov'ter  periods  might 
overcome  most  of  this  problem,  however  within  the  time  available,  this 
was  not  possible. 

In  comparing  trends  over  time,  the  initial  crime  rates  for  USAREUR 
and  CONUS  at  the  0-6  month  time  interval  were  equated  to  1.00.  (See 
Column  E Table  4-1)  From  this  base  point,  changes  in  behavior  are 
plotted  and  the  analysis  proceeds.  Details  of  calculations  ’ire  at 
Table  4-1. 
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Figure  4-2 

Incidence  of  Crime  Vs  Time  on  Tour 
4th  Qtr  CY78  0828)  Cases 

USAREUR  Rate  {%)  Less  Than  or  More  Than  CONUS 

-6,9%  +]7%  +41%  +32^^  +41% 


1.52 

/\ 


^ USAREUR 


! 


Table  4-1 


! 

f 

I 


CALCULATION  OF  ANALYTICAL  CRIME  RATES 


TREND  from 

TOUR  INTERVAL;  % of  CRIME  4-  % of  POPULATION  = R^  vrs  base  point 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

CONUS 

0-6 

38.4 

43.9 

.87 

X 

» 

VO 

II 

1.00 

7-12 

24.5 

17.7 

1.38 

X 

1.149  * 

1.58 

13-18 

18.0 

17.0 

1.05 

X 

II 

1.21 

19-24 

10.6 

11.2 

.94 

X 

1.149  = 

1.08 

25-30 

6.7 

7.9 

.85 

X 

1.149  = 

.98 

31-36 

1.9 

2.3 

.83 

X 

1.149  = 

.95 

EUROPE 

0-6 

18.4 

24.0 

.77 

X 

1.30  = 

1.00 

7-12 

21.4 

18.9 

1.13 

X 

1.30  = 

1.47 

13-18 

22.7 

20.8 

1.09 

X 

1.30  = 

1.42 

,19-24 

16.9 

14.5 

1.17 

X 

1.30  = 

1.5? 

25-30 

17.2 

18.3 

.99 

X 

1.30  = 

1.29 

31-36 


3.5 


3.4 


1.03  X 1.30 


1.34 


This  sample  demonstrates  that  for  soldiers  under  age  21: 

— Crime  rate  is  highest  In  CONUS  during  the  7-12  month  interval. 
Crime  rate  is  highest  in  Europe  during  the  19-24  month  interval. 

— Crime  rate  remains  relatively  constant  in  Europe  through  the 
24th  month  interval  whereas  it  rapidly  declines  in  CONUS  after 
the  7-12  month  interval. 

— The  potential  for  a first-term  soldier  to  commit  a serious  crime 
is  30-40<  higher  in  Europe  than  in  CONUS  for  the  entire  period 
from  19-36  months. 

The  timing  of  criminal  activity  as  shown  above  is  generally  consistent 
with  the  timing  of  GCM  and  BCD  Special  C-M  convictions.  Data  depicted 
below  were  extracted  from  1300  GCM  and  BCD  Special  Conviction  Records 
of  Trial  which  were  received  by  US  Army  Legal  Services  Agency  during  FY 
1978.  They  represent  all  personnel,  not  just  those  under  age  21.  To 
roughly  compare  time  on  active  Federal  Service  with  time  on  current 
tour  a presumed  time  in  command  is  shown.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 
training  & travel  were  assumed  to  be  about  6 months. 
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Figure  4-3 

Time  in  Service  at  Conviction 
GCM  and  BCD  Cases  Received 
at  USALSA  in  FY  1978  n=l332 


5i  of  cases  received  from  each  command  % 


from  Active  Federal  Service) 


AWOL  and  Desertion 

From  1971  to  1978  the  Army  wide  desertion  rate  declined  from  73.6 
per  1000  to  about  13  per  1000,  roughly  the  pre-Viet  Nam  rate.  The  FY78 
AWOL  and  desertion  rates  for  USAREUR,  CONUS  & total  Army  are  as  shown 
(annual  rate  per  1000). 


Figure  4-4 

AWOL/Desertion  Rates  fFY  781 
AWOL  Desertion 


-The  USAREUR  AWOL  rate  is  1/3  that  of  CONUS. 

—The  USAREUR  desertion  rate  is  1/4  that  of  CONUS. 

—These  rates  appear  to  be  artificially  depressed  by  the  isolation 
of  soldiers  in  USAREUR  from  American  culture. 

0 A soldier  in  CONUS  may  go  AWOL  or  desert  into  a 
hospitable  culture  where  he  can  be  assured  of  low 
visability. 

0 In  Europe,  the  AWOL  or  deserter  is  culturally  isolated  and 
is  therefore  highly  visible  and  vunerable  to  apprehension 
and  return  to  US  military  control. 
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”A  reduced  tour  might  result  in  a reduction  of  both  AWOL  & 
desertion  rates  in  USAREUR. 

0 "I  can  do  anything  for  18  months" 

0 Reduced  incidence  and  duration  of  personal  frustration  and 
family  disruption  by  a shorter  tour. 

"It  is  also  possible  that  the  increased  number  of  SM  ordered 
from  CONUS  units  to  USAREUR  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  AWOL 
and  desertion  rates  in  CONUS  because  the  tour  in  USAREUR  will  be 
shared  among  a larger  number  of  first-term  personnel  than  is 
presently  the  case. 

CONCLUSION 

0 If  the  USAREUR  tour  length  is  reduced  to  18  months,  the 
potential  for  criminal  involvement  is  reduced  and  the  crime  rate  in 
Europe  is  expected  to  decrease. 

0 Reduction  in  tour  length  for  first-term  unaccompanied  soldiers 
will  not  materially  reduce  USAREUR  AWOL  & Dese'^tion  rates.  It  is 
possible  that  CONUS  rates  will  be  increased  due  to  sharing  of  the 
European  tour  among  14^  more  of  those  who  finish  AIT. 
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DRUG  ABUSE 


Introduction 


Continuing  high  level  concern  and  negative  publicity  relating  to 
Europe's  drug  problem  is  characterized  by  the  following  statements: 


The  conmittee  feels  that  the  Army  is  ready  to  go  to  war 
but  that  drug  abuse  affects  that  state  of  readiness  to 
undetermined  degree. 


Report  of  Joint  House  Senate 
Committee  trip  to  USAREUR,  late  1978 

Language  differences,  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
cultural  differences,  as  well  as  the  high  cost  of  entertain- 
ment on  the  economy,  all  contribute  to  the  soldier  turning 
to  drugs  as  the  cheapest  form  of  entertainment. 

English  Committee,  following 
visit  to  USAREUR  10-22  November  1978 

There  is  tremendous  peer  pressure  for  soldiers  (in  Europe)  to 
use  drugs.  A soldier  who  doesn't  at  least  smoke  hash  is 
marked  as  a Narc. 


Representative  English  fD-Oklahoma) 
January  1979 

Every  indication  we  have  points  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  tours  of  duty  in  excess  of  18  months  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  negative  attitudes  that  lead  our  soldiers  to  dis- 
satisfaction, drugs,  disciplinary  problems  and  other  detractors 
that  adversely  impact  on  readiness. 

General  Haig,  USCINCEUR  1 Dtc  1978 

(If  shorter  tour  is  implemented)  I would  expect  all  indicators 
to  improve  for  USAREUR  rates  of .. .marijuana  abuse,  other  drug 
use... but  I cannot  project  the  expected  magnitude  of  the  change. 

General  Blanchard,  CINCUSAREUR 
19  January  1979 
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Discussion 


Recent  analyses  by  the  Army  Staff,  the  Army  Research  Institute,  and 
a comparison  of  data  from  a naticnv/ide  su'^vey  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  and  similar  Army  data  (See  Table  4-2)  indicate: 

—Young  soldiers  fAge  18-25)  are  much  more  likely  to  be  current 
abusers  of  heroin  than  young  civilians.  The  October  1978  current 
abuse  rate  in  Europe  is  4.8%,  in  CONUS  2.4%,  and  among  young 
civilians  is  less  than  .5%  (DA) 

—About  25%  of  young  soldiers  are  current  abusers  of  marijuana  ^In 
both  CONUS  and  USAREUR).  This  is  slightly  less  than  the  rate  for 
young  civilians.  (DA) 

—About  6%  of  young  soldiers  in  CONUS  and  about  7%  of  young  soldiers 
in  USAREUR  are  current  abusers  of  hallucinogens  (LSD,  PCP,  etc.). 
CONUS  and  USAREUR  rates  are  roughly  triple  the  rates  for  young 
civilians.  (DA) 

—About  4%  of  young  soldiers  in  CONUS  and  USAREUR  are  current 
abusers  of  cocaine.  These  rates  are  roughly  the  same  as  for 
young  civilians.  (DA) 

—Environment  Hevels  of  stress,  dissatisfaction,  and  disenchant- 
ment) and  ready  availability  of  low  cost  drugs  are  significant 
predictors  of  hard  drug  abuse.  The  adverse  nature  of  the 
environment  faced  by  young  soldiers  in  USAREUR  is  more  acute  than 
in  CONUS.  fOA) 
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—Drug  usage  in  USAREUR  increases  with  tour  length.  Trends  are 
shown  in  TABLE  4-3.  This  does  not  imply  that  a similar  phenomena 
does  not  occur  elsewhere.  It  merely  reports  experience 
documented  in  Europe  (ARI). 

—Reduction  of  the  first-termer  tour  length  in  Europe  will  reduce 
the  rate  of  hard  drug  abuse  in  Europe  without  necessarily  a con- 
commitant  increase  in  that  of  CONUS  Army  elements.  Thus,  the»'e 
should  be  an  overall  reduction  in  Army-wide  hard  drug  abuse 
rates.  fOA) 

In  1978  approximately  ?000  personnel  were  discharged  from  USAREUR 
for  drug  related  reasons.  These  and  other  drug  abusers  who  were  not 
discharged  contributed  to  low  morale,  poor  duty  performance  and 
increased  turbulence. 

On  1 December  1978  General  Haig,  CINCEUR  stated  "In  my  view,  drug 
abuse  alone  is  sufficient  justification  to  reduce  the  tour  of 
unaccompanied  soldiers  to  18  months."  While  no  research  studies  are 
available  to  demonstrate  that  a reduced  tour  length  will  reduce  the 
drug  problem,  the  TLTF  believes  that  it  will. 


Table  4-3 


REPORTED  MARIJUANA  AND  HASH  USE,  HARD  DRUG  USE,  ALCOHOL  USE 


AND  LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN'uSAREUR 
TIME  IN  USAREUR  IN  MONTHS 

(rN4783) 

, 1978 

Frequency 
of  use 

1-6 

13-18 

7.  change 
from 

6-18  mo 

>24 

% change 
from 

6-^24  mo 

MARIJUANA 

AND  HASH  USE 

change 

change 

Never  used 

43% 

3n 

(-14%) 

33% 

(-23%) 

Experimented 
with,'  use 
less  than 
on'e  a month 

34% 

33% 

(-  0%) 

33% 

(-  0%) 

Use  once 
a month 
to  daily 

23% 

30% 

(+30%) 

34% 

(+48%) 

HARD 

DRUG  USE 

Never  used 

64% 

57/. 

(-11%) 

51% 

(-20%) 

Experimented 
with,  use 
less  than 

once  a month 

28% 

32% 

(+14%) 

35% 

(+25%) 

Use  once 
a month 
to  dally 

9% 

174 

(+33%) 

14% 

(+55%) 

Source:  ARI  1978 


MORALE 


The  attitude  of  the  soldier  toward  the  Army  and  toward  life  in 
general  is  a key  consideration  in  readiness  and  combat  effectiveness 
but  has  never  been  quantified.  The  inability  to  precisely  measure 
morale  in  terms  of  dollars  should  not  imply  insignificance  for  this 
factor  by  itself  or  in  relation  to  other  issues  such  as  reenlistment 
and  extensions. 

Survey  of  job  satisfaction  revealed  that  first-term  soldiers  in 
Europe  expressed  lower  unit  morale  and  reenlistment  intent  than  thoco 
in  CONUS.  While  the  lower  perceptions  of  unit  morale  in  Europe 
appeared  to  be  partially  related  to  pay-grade  composition  (CONUS  has 
proportionally  more  El  and  E2  who  tend  to  express  more  positive  views), 
this  difference  did  not  entirely  account  for  the  lower  perceptions  of 
unit  morale  in  Eurooe.  The  survey  report  concluded  that  the  remaining 
difference  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  items  measured  in  the 
survey  and  might  be  due  to  some  factor  o*^  factors  intrinsic  to  service 
in  Europe. 

One  should  not  infer  that  morale  in  Europe  is  bad  but  only  that 
could  be  made  more  positive.  In  a May  1974  memorandum,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  stated  that  "the  units  in  Europe  have  made  giant  strides 
foward  in  combat  readiness,  and  troop  morale  and  unit  esprit  have 
improved  significantly  since  my  last  visit  there  last  June.  The  troops 
and  officers  I saw  and  spoke  with  are  highly  motivated..."  The 
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Secretary  also  states  in  the  same  memorandum  "the  tour  for  the 
first-term  enlistee  is  too  long.  Every  commander,  every 
noncommissioned  officer,  and  every  soldier  I spoke  with  in  Europe 
supported  the  idea  of  an  18-month  tour  for  the  first-term  enlistee." 

A shorter  tour  in  Europe  will  improve  morale  of  several  groups 
overseas.  Reduced  tours  will  raise  the  morale  of  all  ^irst-termers. 

The  weaker  soldier  who  may  be  prone  to  resort  to  drug  or  alcohol  abuse, 
lethargy,  and  crime,  would  be  tremendously  assisted  by  a reduced  tour 
and  its  "light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel"  impact.  The  stronger  soldier 
will  also  have  an  improved  attitude— currently  the  soldier  that  does 
not  attrit  is  the  one  who  must  bear  the  overseas  hardships  for  the 
longer  period.  And  improved  morale  for  first-term  soldiers  will  also 
make  life  more  satisfying  for  the  NCO.  However,  the  morale  of  the 
career  force— enlisted  and  off icer— could  be  negatively  affected.  The 
young  bachelor  E5  careerist  and  the  young  2LT  might  be  particularly 
discouraged  by  shorter  first-term  tours  for  only  first-term  enlistees. 

Inadequate  facilities  in  Europe  have  an  impact  on  morale. 
CINCUSAREUR  states  that  "life  in  Europe  is  different  for  our  soldiers 
than  it  is  for  their  CONUS  counterparts.  The  USAREUR  soldier  faces 
unique  problems  with  regard. ..to  unsatisfactory  living  and  working 
facilities.  Our  soldiers  must  confront  the  resulting  lack  of 
comparability  with  their  CONUS  counterparts— or  even  with  their  USAFE 
counterparts,  who  already  serve  only  a two  year  tour  on  a modern  fixed 
USAFE  installation— for  their  entire  tour.  They  are  reminded  of  the 
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disparities  every  day." 

USAREUR  has  begun  a Quality  of  Life  Program  to  improve  the  living 
and  working  environment  based  on  the  recognition  that  morale  and 
readiness  are  inseparably  linked.  This  commitment  to  enhanced  morale 
through  improved  quality  of  life  is  a long  term  proposition. 

CINCUSAREUR  states  that: 

"It  would  take  4 billion  dollars  right  now  to  provide  our  soldier 
with  a quality  of  life  that  is  comparable  to  what  is  available  in 
CONUS... The  only  way  to  achieve  comparability  in  the  near  term 
therefore,  is  to  reduce  the  first-term  unaccompanied  soldier's 
exposure  to  these  personal  hardships  and  the  dangerous  drug  envi- 
ronment to  the  minimum  that  the  Army  can  afford." 

Attitudes  toward  the  unit  mission  and  toward  unit  training  should 
improve  in  garrison  and  in  the  field  as  a result  of  the  reduced  tour 
length.  This  factor  could  be  a positive  influence  in  the  readiness 
arena  and  could  also  be  the  catalyst  for  efforts  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
training  distractors. 
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ATTRITION 


General 

Attrition  of  first-term  enlisted  personnel  imposes  severe  dollar 
and  readiness  penalties  on  the  Army.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  impact 
on  the  lives  of  individual  soldiers  released  prior  to  contract 
fulfillment. 

First-term  enlisted  attrition  has  qenerated  considerable 
Congressional,  OSD,  and  public  interest.  Because  it  is  inextricably 
connected  to  programing  and  budgeting  activities,  to  the  Army's 
accession  quality  standards,  and  the  cost  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force— particularly  in  a period  of  declining  18-23  year-old 
population— and  to  various  social-justice  issues,  this  interest  should 
remain  high  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

For  the  Active  Army,  general  guidance  on  separations  policy  is 
provided  by  OOD  Directive  1332.14  which  outlines  broad  areas  and 
reasons  for  administrative  separations.  The  Tour  Length  Task  Force 
used  the  definition  offered  in  this  directive  which  refers  to  attrition 
as  "separation  prior  to  completion  of  the  contractual  active-duty 
obligation"  in  its  analysis.  Early  separation  resulting  from  an  Armv 
release  program,  separation  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  reenlistment, 
or  release  upon  reaching  ETS  are  not  counted  as  attrition  losses. 

Characterization  of  Attrition 

A substantial  body  of  data  has  been  collected  by  the  Army  to 
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analyze  and  predict  attrition.  Figure  4-5  depicts  the  aggi^egate 
first-term  Regular  Army  enlisted  attrition  rate  by  fiscal  year  since 
1974  by  male*  female,  and  total.  Figure  4-6  identifies  the  programs 
under  or  reason  for  this  attrition.  Both  of  these  figures  represent 
attrition  as  a percent  of  the  entire  enlisted  population. 

A more  illustrative  method  of  portraying  attrition  is  achieved  by 
displaying  the  attrition  experienced  by  entry  cohort  groups  during 
their  terms  of  enlistment.  An  entry  cohort,  for  this  purpose,  is 
defined  as  the  total  accessions  to  the  Army  during  a given  month. 
Figures  4-7  and  4-8  depict  the  monthly  cohort  attrition  rates 
experienced  for  males  and  females  respectively  along  with  the  reasons 
for  loss.  Figures  4-9  and  4-10  use  the  monthly  rates  portrayed  in  the 
previous  two  figures  to  show  the  total  attrition  by  time  for  these 
groups. 

From  the  preceeding  figures  we  can  see  that  most  attrition  occurs 
early  in  a soldier's  enlistment,  with  physical  disqualification  and  the 
Trainee  Discharge  Program  (TOP)  accounting  for  the  heavy  losses  during 
training  and  the  Expeditious  Discharge  Program  (EDP)  accounting  for  the 
majority  of  early  unit  losses.  Marriage,  pregnancy,  parenthood,  and 
dependent  losses  account  for  an  increasingly  larger  percentage  of 
female  losses  in  units  as  time  in  service  increases.  Fifty  percent  of 
all  male  first-term  attrition  occurs  within  approximately  the  first  9 
months  of  service.  Likewise,  fifty  percent  of  all  female  attrition 
occurs  within  approximately  the  first  11  months  of  service. 
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AT  TIME 


When  considering  tour  lengths,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  the 
relationship  between  attrition  after  training  since  losses  while  a 
soldier  is  a member  of  a unit  become  increasingly  important.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  male  attrition  while  a soldier  is  assigned  to  a unU 
occurs  within  approximately  the  first  8 months  after  training.  For 
females,  fifty  percent  occurs  during  the  first  9 months  after 
training.  The  seventy-five  percent  marks  are  reached  after  only  15 
months  after  training  for  males  and  18  for  females. 

Correlation  of  Attrition  with  Demographic  Characteristics 
Attrition  rates  vary  substantially  for  accession  groups  having 
different  demographic  characteristics.  Analysis  of  Army  attrition  data 
using  a correlation  computer  program,  AID-E,  has  established  that  the 
four  characteristics  at  entry  best  correlated  with  attrition  are,  in 
order  of  importance,  H)  education,  (2)  sex,  (3)  mental 
category,  and  (4)  age. 

A high  school  diploma  graduate  is  only  half  as  likely  to  fail  as  a 
non-high  school  diploma  graduate  (which  also  includes  6ED).  Within 
educational  level,  Mental  Categories  I through  II lA  experience  less 
attrition  than  IIIB,  which,  in  turn,  has  less  than  Mental  Category  IV. 
Within  educational  level  and  mental  category,  the  male  attrition  rate 
is  approximately  two-thirds  the  female  rate.  Finally,  within 
educational  Ipvel,  mental  category,  and  sex,  the  18-21  year  old  fat 
entry)  soldiers  nave  approximately  6 percent  less  attrition  than  the 
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group  that  is  either  seventeen  or  at  least  twenty-two.  Table  4-4 
suimiarizes  these  findings  while  figure  4-11  shows  the  significance  of 
educational  level  and  mental  category.  This  figure  is  based  on  male 
cohort  attrition  data  as  of  December  1978.  Note  that  in  all  cases  the 
attrition  rate  for  high  school  diploma  graduates  is  less  than 
non-graduates,  and  —within  educational  level—  the  mental  category 
I-IIIa  rate  is  less  than  Illb. 


USAREUR  Attrition 

The  attrition  described  up  to  this  point  has  been  aggregate  data 
for  the  entire  Army.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  this  data  is 
applicable  to  soldiers  assigned  to  Europe  or,  as  a group,  they 
experience  a different  attrition  rate.  No  definite  conclusions  could 
be  reached  on  this  point  but  strong  implications  were  drawn  to  support 
a conclusion  that  the  USAREUR  attrition  rate  is  no  higher  than  that  of 
FORSCOM. 

The  fundamental  problem  in  comparing  USAREUR  and  FORSCOM  cohort 
attrition  data  is  the  lack  of  longitudinal  historical  records  allowing 
a comparision  coupled  with  difficulty  in  extracting  data  from  the 
Enlisted  Master  File  which  clearly  distinguishes  between  first-term 
enlistees  in  Europe  who  were  assigned  d'rectly  out  of  training  from 
those  assigned  to  Europe  following  duty  in  CONUS.  This  distinction  is 
important  since  attrition  is  more  closely  related  to  time  in  service 
than  time  in  a given  command  and  the  SEPOS  soldier  can  be  expected  to 
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attrit  at  a far  lower  rate  than  one  assigned  immediately  from  training 
with  comparable  time  in  conmand. 

A comparision  of  USAREUR  and  FORSCOM  attrition  rates,  using  the 
AID-E  data  tapes,  which  are  derived  from  the  Enlisted  Master  File,  was 
made  for  soldiers  having  between  seven  and  seventeen  months  service. 

The  seven  month  lower  limit  was  introduced  to  screen  out  most  attrition 
occuring  during  training  while  the  seventeen  month  upper  limit  was 
imposed  to  eliminate  virtually  all  soldiers  in  Europe  with  previous 
CONUS  duty  assignments.  Fiscal  Year  1978  losses,  experienced  by 
soldiers  accessed  prior  to  that  time,  were  analyzed  to  develop  implied 
cohort  attrition  rates. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  show  that  the  7-17  month  attrition  for 
male  high  school  diploma  graduates  for  FORSCOM  was  approximately  6.4 
percent  of  the  entering  cohort  assigned  to  FORSCOM  while  USAREUR 
experienced  a loss  of  5.0  percent.  For  male  non-high  school  degree 
graduates,  FORSCOM  was  12.9  percent  while  USAREUR  was  11.0  percent. 

The  differences  between  FORSCOM  and  USAREUR  partially,  but  not  totally, 
appear  to  be  explained  by  different  demographic  content  since  the 
first- term  enlisted  high  school  degree  graduate  content  is  64.2  percent 
for  FORSCOM  and  56.3  percent  for  USAREUR;  while  the  mental  category 
contents,  shown  in  Table  4-5,  are  approximately  the  same  for  each 
command.  Additionally,  USAREUR  has  approximately  7.8  percent  female 
soldiers  with  FORSCOM  10.4  percent. 

The  difficulty  in  concluding  that  USAREUR  experiences  a lower 
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USAREUR 


FORSCOM 


3.8 


3.5 


23.7 


22.2 


61.9 


63.7 


10.6 


10.6 


attrition  rate  is  the  absence  of  realistic  data  beyond  the  seventeenth 
month  of  service.  If  USAREUR  experiences  a higher  rate  than  FORSCOM 
during  this  period,  due  to  increased  disillusionment  contributed  to  by 
the  length  of  the  tour,  these  losses  could  make  up  for  part  of  the 
increased  FORSCOM  attrition  experienced  earlier.  Considering  that  the 
highest  attrition  occurs  early  in  a soldier's  career,  however,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  USAREUR  rate  would  exceed  that  of  FORSCOM.  Since  a 
strong  case  could  not  be  made  for  different  attrition  rates  between 
USAREUR  and  FORSCOM,  the  Army-wide  rates  were  used  in  the  task  force 
analysis  for  both. 


Attrition  Used  in  Analysis 

The  attrition  input  for  the  model  is  entered  in  the  form  of 
survivability  curves  for  each  accession  inout  cell.  The  survivability 
at  any  point  in  time  for  a given  cohort  is  defined  as  one  minus  the 
probability  of  attriting  prior  to  that  time.  Historical  survivability 
statistics,  and  projections  for  out  years,  were  obtained  from  the 
Enlisted  Strength  Manpower  Division,  ODCSPER,  and  are  compatable  with 
those  used  in  developing  the  Army  Manpower  Program  projections 
fELIM-COMPLIP).  Figure  4-12  graphically  portrays  the  present 
survivability  for  different  demographic  compositions  of  accessions 
while  figure  4-13  depicts  the  survivability  for  the  planned  demographic 
mix  of  FY  81  accessions  used  in  the  model  for  analyzing  the  FY  82  time 
frame.  Table  4-6  sunmarizes  this  expected  demographic  mix. 
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ivabiXlcy  vs  Time  fn  Service 
for  1981  Accessions 


Table  4-6 

Demographic  Characteristics  for 
FY  81  Accessions 


Percent  Male 

84.2 

Percent  Female 

15.8 

Percent  Male  High 

School  Diploma  Graduates 

65.0 

Percent  Male  Non-High 

School  Diploma  Graduates 

35.0 

Mental  Category  Breakout 
for  Male  Non-High  School 
Diploma  Graduates 

I-IIIa  46.1 


Illb-IV 


53.9 


Impact  of  Reducing  Tour  Lengths 


A basic  consideration  used  when  evaluating  any  change  in  tour 
length  for  first-term  personnel  in  Europe  was  that  the  manyears  now 
contributed  by  the  European  force  on  their  first  enlistment  will 
continue  to  be  provided  by  personnel  on  their  first  enlistment.  This 
consideration  insures  that  the  manyears  contributed  by  career 
personnel,  and  subsequently  their  expected  requirements  for  Europe, 
remain  fixed.  A second  consideration  is  that  we  are  now  assigning  the 
maximum  number  of  first-term  personnel  to  Europe  directly  from  training 
and  therefore,  without  changing  the  number  of  accessions  or  enlistment 
options,  we  cannot  increase  this  number.  The  impact  of  this 
consideration  is  that  the  increased  number  of  replacements  needed  for 
Europe  due  to  a shorter  tour  must  come  exclusively  from  SEPOS 
personnel.  Since  the  number  of  soldiers  assigned  to  Europe  immediately 
following  training  is  expected  to  increase  by  an  undetermined  amount, 
due  to  higher  overseas  demands  resulting  from  reduced  tour  lengths,  the 
second  consideraticn  is  later  relaxed  for  the  IB-month  tour  to 
determine  its  sensitivity. 

Prior  to  presenting  the  actual  numbers  of  personnel  expected  to  be 
attrited  ny  reducing  the  tour  length  for  first-term  unmarried  or 
unaccompanied  personnel  to  18  months,  it  is  useful  to  provide  an 
overview  of  the  tradeoffs.  Both  the  present  tour  length  policy  and  the 
reduced  tour  will  send  the  same  number  of  soldiers  to  Europe 
immediately  after  training.  Upon  arrival  in  Europe  each  policy  would 
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result  in  approximately  the  same  amount  of  attrition  for  the  first  18 
months.  Although  it  can  be  argued  that  the  improved  morale  will  reduce 
attrition  somewhat,  under  an  18-month  tour,  the  similarity  between 
existing  USAREUR  and  FORSCOM  attrition  statistics  during  the  first  18 
months  of  service  suggests  that  little  improvement  will  occur.  At  18 
months  under  the  reduced  tour  the  soldier  returns  to  CONUS  and  has  the 
manyears  he  would  have  contributed  during  the  last  portion  of  his 
European  tour  replaced  by  a soldier  who  is  SEPOS  to  Europe.  Whether  a 
one-for-one  replacement  is  needed  or  not  depends  on  the  expected  tour 
duration  of  the  SEPOS  soldier  since  a specified  number  of  manyears  lost 
by  the  returnee  must  be  replaced. 

If  the  soldier  who  is  SEPOS  to  Europe  has  less  time  in  service  than 
the  soldier  he  replaces,  the  SEPOS  soldier  will  be  more  likely  to 
attrit  than  the  soldier  he  replaces  since  propensity  to  attrit  is 
reduced  with  time  in  service.  In  more  general  terms  when  the  entire 
SEPOS  population  is  considered,  Europe  will  have  more  soldiers  attrited 
than  now  if  the  average  time  in  service  of  the  replacement  is  less  than 
the  average  time  in  service  of  the  returnee.  Europe  will,  conversely, 
have  fewer  soldiers  attrited  if  the  replacements  have  more  time  in 
service  on  the  average  than  the  returnees  they  replace. 

The  price  paid  for  lower  attrition,  of  course,  is  the  shorten 
expected  tour  lengths  of  replacements  and  the  greater  number  of 
replacements  required  to  accumulate  the  needed  manyears.  Since  all 
soldiers  who  have  succeeded  this  far  into  their  term  of  enlistment  have 
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a relatively  low  attrition  rate,  however,  one  would  not  expect  overall 
European  attrition  to  vary  considerably  with  the  tour  lenth. 

Attrition  statistics  for  the  present  tour  length  policy  and  all 
investigated  reduced  tour  lengths  are  presented  in  table  4-7.  The 
quality  characteristics  and  numbers  of  personnel  projected  for  the  198? 
time  frame  are  used  for  both,  allowing  a direct  comparison.  Note  that 
there  is  no  si  gif  leant  change  in  the  number  of  soldiers  expected  to  be 
administratively  discharged  from  Europe  caused  by  changing  the  tour 
length. 

If  the  number  of  soldiers  assigned  to  Europe  and  Japan  immediately 
following  training  is  increased,  the  experienced  overseas  attrition  is 
expected  to  rise.  Table  4-8  compares  the  expected  attrition  under  the 
18-month  tour  with  all  additional  replacements  provided  hy  SEPOS  to 
alternatives  assigning  5,000  and  10,000  additional  personnel  directly 
from  training.  The  number  of  first  term  overseas  manyears  was  held 
constant  for  all  cases  and  overall  Army  first  term  attrition  did  not 
i ncrease. 

Conclusion 

First-term  enlisted  attrition  is  highly  correlated  to  four 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  input  force  — education,  sex, 
mental  category,  and  age.  A partial  analysis  of  European  and  FORSCOM 
first-term  attrition  was  conducted  with  the  results  indicating  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  reason  to  assume  different  patterns  for  CONUS 
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Table  4-8 


Comparison  of  Europe  and  Japan 
First.  Term  Attrition  for  18-Month 
Tour  with  Increased  Numbers  of 
Soldiers  Assigned  Overseas 
Directly  from  Training 


and  overseas. 

Analysis  of  the  reduced  tou**  lengths  considered  showed  that  the 
number  of  personnel  expected  to  be  attrited  from  Europe  and  Japan  was 
insensitive  to  the  length  of  the  tour.  The  21-month  tour  increased 
attrition  the  most  but  this  amounted  to  only  an  increase  of  120 
soldiers  (approximately  one  percent  higher  than  the  present  tour 
length).  The  18-month  tour  increased  expected  attrition  by  50 
soldiers.  If  an  increased  number  of  soldiers  are  assigned  overseas 
directly  from  training,  as  opposed  to  SEPOS,  overseas  attrition  losses 
can  be  expected  to  rise  more  sharply.  An  increase  of  5000  soldiers 
assigned  directly  from  training  increases  the  number  of  soldiers 
attrited  overseas  bv  approximately  500.  Since  overall  Armv  attrition 
remained  constant  this  increase  represents  soldiers  who  did  not  attrit 
in  CONUS. 

Increased  morale  in  Europe  resulting  from  a shorter  tour  could 
conceivably  reduce  overseas  attrition.  The  analysis  conducted  did  not 
attempt  to  quantify  any  reduction  due  to  this  cause  but  any  reduction 
is  not  significant  to  the  decision. 
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REENLISTMENT 


Under  policy  that  existed  through  the  end  of  CY  1978,  most 
first-termers  who  went  directly  to  Europe  from  the  training  base  ended 
their  term  of  enlistment  in  Europe.  This  will  still  be  true  even 
considering  the  1 January  1979  policy  change  which  reduced  the  tour  of 
duty  to  two  years  in  Europe  for  4-year  volunteers  without  dependents. 

In  view  of  comments  sud  as  that  made  by  Congressman  Beard  that 
"Soldiers  in  Europe  appear  more  dissatisfied  than  those  surveyed  in  the 
Continental  United  States;  concern  over  the  lower  quality  of  life;  and 
concern  over  the  nature  of  duty  in  Europe,  it  has  been  speculated  that 
soldiers  who  spent  most  or  all  of  their  first  term  of  duty  in  Europe 
were  less  likely  to  reerlist  than  their  counterparts  who  served  their 
first  enlistment  in  CONUS.  Despite  this  speculation  there  is  virtually 
no  difference  in  command  reenlistment  accomplishments  for  first-tei^mers. 


Table  4-9 

First-Tern  Reenlistment  Accomplishments 
(Achievement  as  % of  Objective) 


FY  77 

FY  78 

1 Otr  FY  79 

USAREUR 

89.3 

101.7 

92.8 

CONUS  (Less  TRADOC) 

90.8 

101.3 

94.8 

Army-wi de 

92.7 

102.3 

94.8 
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To  broaden  the  comparison  other  reenlistment  data  for  first-term 
soldiers  was  extracted  from  the  DCSPER  46  Report.  TRADOC  was  excluded 
from  CONUS  data  because  of  the  impact  of  the  Trainee  Discharge  Program 
(TOP)  which  allows  the  Army  to  eliminate  soldiers  who  exhibit 
unsatisfactory  potential  for  service  during  initial  training.  These 
soldiers,  if  included  in  the  CONUS  figures,  would  skew  the  comparison. 

Data  was  collected  for  only  first-term  soldiers  for  FY  77  & 78  and 
are  displayed  in  Figure  4-14  as  the  percentage  of  SM  who  were  eligible 
for  reenlistment  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  discharged  who  did 
immediately  reenlist. 

— In  both  1977  and  1978,  first-term  soldiers  who  wev'e  discharged 
from  service  in  Europe  were  slightly  more  likely  to  be  eligible 
for  reenlistment  than  their  counterparts  who  were  discharged  from 
CONUS  (60.3%  vs  51.8%  in  FY  1977  and  64.8%  vs  61.5%  in  FY  1978, 
respectively). 

—For  the  last  two  years,  at  least,  USAREUR  has  reenlisted  a larger 
percentage  of  all  first-term  SM  who  were  due  for  discharge.  Data 
for  1st  Qtr  FY  79  is  not  yet  available. 

—In  the  case  of  USAREUR  and  CONUS  (less  TRADOC)  both  the  percentage 
of  SM  eligible  to  reenlist  and  the  percentage  who  actually  do  re- 
enlist are  increasing. 

Although  there  is  no  precise  understanding  of  why  a larger 
percentage  of  first-termers  reenlist  in  USAREUR  than  reenlist  in  CONUS, 
DA  Staff  members  state  that  there  is  considerable  pressure  at  the  unit 
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FIGURE  4_iU 


level  in  Europe  to  "Reenlist  so  you  can  finish  your  tour"  or  "Reenlist 
so  you  can  bring  your  dependents  over." 

A disincentive  may  also  exist  for  CONUS  soldiers  who  are  eligible 
to  reenlist.  So  long  as  they  are  "short"  they  can  reliably  predict 
their  retention  at  their  current  station  until  their  discharge  from 
active  duty.  Once  they  reenlist,  unless  they  are  otherwise  stabilized 
or  reenlist  for  Combat  Arms  Unit  of  Choice,  they  become  vulnerable  for 
world-wide  assignment,  (specially  those  who  have  never  served  an 
overseas  tour.  Some  "uncommitted"  reenlistees  are  reassigned  within  a 
few  months  following  reenlistment  to  meet  world-wide  Army 
requirements.  The  message  that  "Reenlistment  may  equal  reassignment" 
is  not  lost  on  those  who  are  undecided  or  who  can  not  face  the 
uncertainty  of  an  unknown  tenure  at  their  current  CONUS  duty  station. 

A change  in  tour  length  in  USAREUR  could  improve  the  world-wide 
reenlistment  situation.  With  an  18-month  tour,  3 year  enlistees  who  go 
overseas  from  training  can  complete  both  a European  tour  and  about  a 
year  long  tour  in  CONUS  before  becoming  eligible  for  discharge.  This 
gives  an  additional  perspective  of  Army  life  in  a CONUS  environment 
with  family  and  "normal"  recreational  opportunities  and  is  more  likely 
to  increase  the  number  of  first-termers  who  wish  to  reenlist.  The 
soldier  who  serves  his  initial  tour  in  CONUS  and  who  is  finishing  his 
enlistment  in  Europe  will  also  have  experienced  multiple  assignments. 
These  SM  should  have  a broader  perspective  and  a more  balanced  outlook 
on  conditions  of  service  both  in  CONUS  and  in  Europe  when  they  make 
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their  reenlistment  decisions. 


SM  who  become  eligible  to  reenlist  in  Europe  under  a shorter  tour 
length  will  have  more  visible  reenlistment  options.  USAREUR  SM  who  now 
become  eligible  for  reenlistment  in  mid  tour  may  reenlist  for  their  own 
vacancy;  (in  which  case  they  have  little  voice  in  determining  their 
assignment  or  schooling  when  they  return  to  CONUS);  may  extend  their 
service  to  the  end  of  their  overseas  tour  and  then  reenlist;  or  may  be 
returned  to  CONUS  and  be  discharged  at  ETS.  Creating  greater 
coincidence  between  the  "reenlistment  window"  (currently  180  days  prior 
to  ETS)  and  completion  of  Foreign  Service  Tour  or  a tour  in  CONUS  will 
give  all  first-term  service  members  more  visible  choices  in  satisfying 
their  own  career  interests. 


However,  many  soldiers  who  now  spend  an  entire  first-term  in  CONUS 
and  then  reenlist  might  not  do  so  after  being  assigned  to  the  European 
theater  for  the  last  part  of  their  initial  enlistment.  An  18-month 
tour  will  expose  more  people  to  overseas  tours  than  is  currently  the 


and  promotion  opportunity  appear  reasonable  as  major  contributors.  An 
18-month  tour  gives  a choice  to  all  individuals,  will  not  reduce  the 
number  of  voluntary  extensions,  and  has  the  potential  to  increase 
extensions  in  the  overseas  areas.  Provisions  for  voluntary  extensions 
in  overseas  areas  must  be  continued,  and  the  thrust  of  personnel 
management  policy  should  be  to  make  voluntary  extensions  easier  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  impact  of  increased  rotations.  Some  benefit  is 
derived  from  the  soldier's  feeling  that  he  can  exercise  some  control 
over  his  future.  A soldier  who  extends  voluntarily  is  more  likely  to 
have  higher  morale  than  one  who  is  extended  involuntarily. 

Overseas  Environment  and  the  First  Termer  y 

CINCUSAREUR  emphasizes  the  unique  problems  a IISAREUR  soldier  faces 
and  the  need  for  a reduced  tour  length.  The  supportive  reasons  for  a 
shorter  tour  tend  to  cluster  around  psychological,  environmental, 
economic,  educational,  duty-related,  and  recreational  needs  of  young 
soldiers.  Under  each  of  these  headings  is  an  array  of  details  that 
argue  that  the  tour  in  Europe  is  too  long  for  the  unaccompanied 
first- term  soldier. 

Psychological 

The  psycological  needs  center  on  the  limited  choice  available  for 


l/This  section  has  been  provided  by  HQS,  USAREUR. 


USAREUR  soldiers  in  their  selection  of  almost  every  life-support 
activity.  Other  than  limited  and  austere  military  facilities,  there 
are  few  choices  available  to  young  soldiers  with  regard  to  where  they 
eat,  where  they  bank,  or  where  they  find  entertainment.  This  lack  of 
choice  highlights  the  very  large  differences  between  a tour  in  Europe 
and  a tour  in  CONUS.  Before  the  young  soldiers  are  long  in  Europe, 
they  begin  to  feel  entrapped  by  their  lack  of  apparent  alternatives. 
They  suffer  from  peer  pressure  imposed  by  the  young  soldiers  around 
them  who  have  already  experienced  the  same  feelings  and  who  have  turned 
to  less  savory  forms  of  "entertainment"  as  alternatives  to 
frustration.  The  absence  of  familiar  lifestyles  aggravates  the  feeling 
of  alienation.  If  they  are  black,  there  are  no  black-culture  outlets 
to  which  they  can  turn.  But,  no  matter  what  their  race,  they  all 
experience  an  inability  to  be  a private  person  in  the  barracks  or  the 
inability  to  shed  their  military  identity  when  they  leave  the  casern. 
The  17-or  18-year  old  enlisted  person's  perception  of  time  is 
considerably  different.  To  them,  a year  is  an  eternity.  Young 
soldiers  talk  about  a tour  in  USAREUR  as  if  they  were  discussing  a 
decade.  It  is  that  perception  that  aggravates  the  other  psychological 
factors  and  makes  life  in  USAREUR  appear  unbearable  to  the  young 
soldier. 

Environmental 

There  are  also  strong  environmental  arguments  for  a shorter  tour. 
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; Young  soldiers  in  Europe  are  separated  from  their  family,  frequently 

! 

i 

I for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  their  means  of  immediate 

I communication  with  loved  ones  is  a foreign  telephone  system  that  is 

\ 

expensive  and  inconvenient  for  them  to  use.  More  often. than  not, 

! USAREUR  soldiers  are  further  isolated  by  the  remote  location  of  their 

caserns  and  by  the  nature  of  their  duties.  They  are  living  in 
renovated  pre-World  War  II  German  barracks  and,  because  their  mobility 
is  severely  restricted,  they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  those 
quarters.  All  in  all,  they  are  living  and  working  in  an  alien 
environment  that  is  not  at  all  supportive  of  their  emotional  health. 

The  effect  of  this  environment  is  further  aggravated  by  lack  of 
familiar  American  goods  and  services  and  the  variety  of  goods  and 
services  to  which  most  are  accustomed.  USAREUR  life  support  facilities 
are  inadequate  by  CONUS  standards,  and  CINCUSAREUR  states  that  it  would 
take  4 billion  dollars  to  make  the  living  and  working  environment 
comparable  to  CONUS. 


Economi c 


The  economic  view  of  life  in  Europe  for  a young  enlisted  person  is 
just  as  depressing  and  becoming  more  so  all  the  time.  The  overall  cost 
of  living  in  Europe,  due  largely  to  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  has 


made  buying  on  the  economy  prohibitive  for  the  young  enlisted  soldier. 
With  their  pay  worth  less  and  less  on  the  economy,  the  enlisted  person 
is  forced  to  use  the  AAFES  facilities  almost  exclusively,  and  there 


they  are  faced  with  a limited  choice  of  goods.  The  expense  of  buying 
and  maintaining  a car  in  Europe  and  paying  the  insurance  is  so  high 
that  most  young  enlisted  personnel  find  it  impossible  to  bear  the  cost, 
which  cuts  down  the  mobility  of  the  soldier  and  adds  to  the  "barracks 
rat  syndrome"  since  reliable  mass  transportation  is  frequently  not 
convenient  to  the  post  and  is  expensive.  In  general,  the  difficult 
economic  situation  in  Europe  points  up  yet  another  inequity  in  tour 
length  policy  when  compared  to  CONUS.  What  remains  can  certainly  no 
longer  be  termed  a "desirable"  tour. 

Education 

Educational  opportunities  form  a significant  feature  of  today's 
Army,  The  Army  tries  to  provide  civilian  educational  opportunities  for 
soldiers  on  each  and  every  casern,  but  in  most  cases  the  variety  of 
courses  available  at  each  of  the  168  posts  serviced  by  an  education 
facility  is  severely  limited  when  compared  to  many  CONUS  installations 
and  their  surrounding  educational  institutions.  Even  the  military 
educational  system  available  to  the  young  USAREUR  soldier  cannot  match 
that  which  is  available  for  young  soldiers  in  CONUS.  Frequent 
readiness  exercises,  training  exercises,  and  trios  to  major  training 
areas  interrupt  the  educational  opportunities  that  are  available 
because  soldiers  may  be  absent  repetitively  from  their  home  station  for 
30  to  60  days  at  a stretch.  Many  soldiers  are  deprived  of  the  very 
educational  opportunities  that  in  many  cases  were  a strong  motivation 
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for  enlisting  in  the  first  place. 


Duty  Requirements 

Duty  requirements  in  Europe  place  a generally  heavier  burden  on  the 
soldier  in  USAREUR  than  on  the  soldier  in  CONUS.  In  USAREUR,  extended 
field  duty  is  common  and  appears  to  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  the 
average  experienced  in  CONUS.  There  is  a continual  drive  to  obtain  and 
maintain  top  combat  readiness  in  USAREUR.  This  drive  is  ultimately 
sustained  by  the  junior  enlisted  personnel  who  do  the  work.  These 
factors  combine  to  form  a general  lack  of  personal  freedom  for  the 
young  soldier  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  make  and  carry 
through  on  personal  plans. 

Recreation 

Many  of  these  problems  could  be  compensated  for  if  an  off-duty 
atmosphere  could  be  provided  for  young  soldiers  that  gave  them  their 
accustomed  mode  of  entertainment.  Unfortunately,  there  ^s  very  little 
off -post  entertainment  available  to  them  that  they  fino  attractive  or 
affordable.  They  are  thus  restricted  to  the  entertainment  that  is 
provided  to  them  by  the  military  community,  which  is  limited  in  variety 
and  quality.  Television  in  Europe  is  limited  to  one  English  language 
station  whose  programs  consist  of  largely  outdated  shows.  Live 
programs  from  home  are  rare  and  are  often  shown  late  at  night  or  early 
in  the  morning  due  to  time  differences  and  technical  problems.  The 
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radio  is  also  limited  to  one  station,  which  must  try  to  please  all 
tastes.  Travel  in  Europe  is  extremely  expensive,  and,  even  when 
affordable,  it  is  difficult  to  schedule  leave  because  of  frequent 
readiness  exercises  and  training  requirements. 
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Section  5 

ARMY  IMPACT 

ROTATION  BASE 

Disregarding  special  problems  associated  with  Space  Imbalance  and 
Intelligence  MOS,  the  annual  requirement  for  100. 8K  replacements  in  all 
overseas  commands  under  an  18-month  tour  for  Europe  and  Japan  could  be 
provided  from  a combination  of  training  base  and  sustaining  base 
personnel,  as  shown. 


TABLE  5-1  2/ 

Annual  Replacements  to  Europe  and  Japan 
(in  thousands) 


Present 

IS-Month 

19-Month 

21 -Month 

24-Month 

Total  required 

59.0 

78.8 

76.6 

70.9 

62.7 

Fill  from  AIT 

41.3 

55.2 

53.6 

49.6 

43.9 

Fill  from  SEPOS 

17.7 

23.6 

23.0 

21.3 

18.8 

Annual 

Available 
from  SEPOS 

55.4 

45.8 

47.2 

49.9 

53.7 

Retained  in 
Sustaining  Base 

29.4 

13.9 

15.9 

20  3 

26.6 

2/Assumes  a 70X-30%  split  between  replacements  assigned  directly  from 
training  and  those  SEPOS.  The  actual  split  experienced  may  differ. 
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4. 


A simplified  graphical  portrayal  of  annual  first-term  replacement  flows 
for  an  18-month  tour  is  depicted  below: 

Figure  5-1 

« 

18-Month  Tour 

ANMiiA!  DISTHIBUTION  OF  ACCESSIONS 


Accessions 


Under,  the  assumption  of  a 70%-30%  split,  the  above  illustration 
presents  a fairly  accurate  representation  of  the  annual  distribution  of 
Army  accessions. 

— Of  the  137. 8K  accessions  who  would  complete  AIT,  68. 9K  would  be 
assigned  directly  overseas.  The  remainder,  68. 9K,  would  be  assigned  to 
CONUS. 

- Of  the  68. 9K  assigned  to  CONUS  from  AIT,  31. 9K  would  be  SEPOS, 
11. 6K  would  attrit  from  the  Army  prior  to  their  23d  month  in  service, 
and  11. 5K  would  be  non-deployable  for  a variety  of  reasons  (non-POR 
qualified,  stabilized,  pending  judicial  action,  etc.). 

Of  the  68. 9K  initially  assigned  to  CONUS,  13. 9K  would  be 
available  for  SEPOS  but  would  be  retained  in  the  sustaining  base. 

The  above  illustration  does  not  show  the  return  to  CONUS  of 
soldiers  who  complete  an  18-month  overseas  tour  (approximately  29. 9K 
from  Europe  and  Japan  after  attrition). 
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SELECT  MOS  GROUPS 


Introduction 

The  Space  Imbalance  MOS  (SIMOS)  and  some  of  the  more  specialized 
Intelligence  MOS  present  perhaps  the  greatest  hurdles  to  an  18-month 
tour  for  first- termers  in  USWIEUR. 

Discussion 

The  SIMOS  have  been  a problem  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
problem  under  any  tour  length  policy.  By  definition,  at  least  55 
percent  of  SIMOS  authorizations  are  in  overseas  commands,  resulting  in 
short  turnaround  times  in  CONUS.  The  SIMOS  soldier  tends  to  migrate  to 
another  MOS  upon  reenlistment  or  declines  to  reenlist,  which  generally 
keeps  the  career  content  low  in  those  MOS.  The  Army  accesses  and 
trains  more  soldiers  in  SIMOS  than  are  required  by  authorized  spaces  in 
order  to  keep  overseas  commmands  at  strength.  For  each  SIMOS  that  is 
kept  overstrength,  another  MOS  must  be  kept  understrength. 

The  SIMOS  program  was  developed  to  overcome  those  problems. 

Key  elements  of  the  program  are: 

Mandatory  utilization  of  SIMOS  soldiers  in  their  PMOS  when 

overseas. 

Increase  of  SIMOS  authorized  positions  in  CONUS. 

Utilization  of  SIMOS  soldiers  in  a secondary  MOS  while  in 
CONUS,  if  no  vacancy  exists  for  the  PMOS.  Refresher  training  in  the 
PMOS  is  provided  before  redeployment  overseas. 
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Army  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve  members  who  hold  SIMOS  may 
volunteer  for  4-year  active  duty  tours  in  overseas  areas. 

MTOE  and  TOA  SIMOS  authorizations  in  overseas  commands  will  be 
reviewed  to  identify  spaces  which  could  be  changed  to  space  balanced 
MOS. 

An  incentive  package  is  being  staffed  which  would  encourage 
SIMOS  soldiers  to  extend  their  FST. 

Authorizations  for  SIMOS  in  grades  El-4  in  USAREUR  comprise 
approximately  6.6  percent  of  the  total  USAREUR  El-4  authorizations. 
Another  3.9  percent  of  USAREUR' s El-4  authorizations  are  for  MOS  which 
are  space  imbalanced  at  the  El-4  level,  but  not  by  total 
authorization.  An  18-month  tour  will  compound  the  SIMOS  problem  by 
reassigning  soldiers  to  CONUS  when  no  requirement  exists  for  their  PMOS 
for  longer  periods  of  time  and  requiring  overtraining  to  provide  the 
larger  number  of  replacements  required  for  USAREUR.  A four  year 
enlistee  who  goes  to  USAREUR  directly  after  AIT  and  serves  an  18-month 
tour  would  have  approximately  two  years  left  on  his  enlistment. 

Some  of  the  Intelligence  MOS  problems  which  would  be  aggravated  by 
an  18-month  tour  are  also  SIMOS.  Others  are  a problem  because  of  long 
training  times,  the  period  of  time  required  for  a soldier  to  become 
productive,  or  the  geographic  area  orientation  of  the  MOS.  See 
Appendix  F for  a detailed  discussion  of  the  impact  of  an  18-month  tour 
on  strategic  intelligence  operations  in  Europe. 
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Sunwary 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  SIMOS  and  Intelligence  MOS  problem  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  TLTF  charter.  It  appears  that  the  solution 
lie?  in  either  offering  sufficient  incentives  to  induce  those  soldiers 
to  extend  their  FST,  or  a form  of  "Training  plus  Tour  Length" 
enlistment  option,  or  exemption  of  these  MOS  from  a shorter  tour 
length.  The  Army  has  not  found  a solution  to  the  SIMOS  problem  yet, 
but  the  18-month  tour  should  not  hinge  entirely  on  this  relatively 
small  group  of  first-termers  (approximately  10.6  percent  of  USAREUR's 
El-4  population). 

RECRUITING 

Adoption  of  a reduced  tour  length  for  first-term  enlistees  in 
Europe  and  Japan  may  change  the  attractiveness  of  current  enlistment 
options.  The  facility  with  which  MILPERCEN  is  able  to  reassign 
adequate  numbers  of  replacements  from  the  sustaining  base  to  overseas 
may  also  suggest  changes  to  current  enlistment  options 

Although  virtually  no  current  experience  exists  with  the  2-year 
combat  arms  enlistment  option,  it  may  prove  unusually  attractive  when 
contrasted  with  other  enlistment  options.  The  two  year  enlistee  for 
Europe  knows  that  he  will  serve  a maximum  of  19-21  months  overseas, 
depending  on  training  time  for  his  MOS.  By  selecting  the  date  that  he 
enlists,  he  can  also  choose  when  he  will  be  overseas. 
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Current  enlistees  who  volunteer  for  3-year  or  longer  tours  of 
enlistment  must  deal  with  considerably  more  uncertainty.  The  3-year 
volunteer  for  Europe  will  spend  up  to  30+  months  and  the  4-year 
volunteer  will  spend  up  to  24  months  in  Europe  under  current  policy. 

If  either  elects  to  serve  in  CONUS  first,  he  has  no  means  by  which  to 
predict  (short  of  volunteer*; ng  at  a later  date)  when  he  may  be  ordered 
overseas  after  completion  of  his  initial  commitment  and  how  much  time 
he  will  be  required  to  spend  overseas. 

A reduction  in  tour  length  to  18  months  would  overcome  some  of 
these  differences  since  this  would  cause  the  2-year  volunteer  in  Europe 
to  serve  overseas  longer  than  either  the  3-  or  4-year  enlistee,  (The 
2-year  volunteer  would  have  less  than  6 months  remaining  on  active  duty 
at  the  end  of  his  18-month  tour  and  thus  would  be  involuntarily 
extended  to  the  end  of  his  enlistment. 

By  establishing  the  first-term  volunteer's  long  tour  at  a reduced 
but  specific  number  of  months,  the  tour  becomes  more  easily  understood 
and  relatively  more  predictable  for  all  individuals  who  are  involved  in 
the  recruitment  process  - the  potential  recruit,  his  family,  his  peers, 
and  members  of  US  Army  Recruiting  Command.  The  question  of  "How  long 
will  I have  to  stay  in  Gennany?"  can  be  dealt  with  easily,  clearly,  and 
with  far  more  precision  than  is  now  the  case.  Greater  numbers  of 
potential  first-termers  should  be  attracted  to  an  18-month  tour  in 
Europe  or  Japan  than  are  now  attracted  to  the  30+  month  tour.  Further, 
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a potential  enlistee  for  another  option  might  be  more  Inclined  to  enlist  If 
he  knows  that  even  If  he  la  Identified  later  for  an  overseas  assignment  he 
will  be  required  to  serve  no  more  than  18-months  overseas . 

Under  current  tour  rules  and  Induction  of  152K  recruits  annually,  about 
39%  of  all  Inductees  can  expect  to  spend  part  of  a long  tour  on  their  first 
enlistment.  (Of  those,  most  will  be  assigned  to  Europe  Immediately  following 
training.  The  remainder  will  be  assigned  overseas  after  a tour  In  CONUS.) 

If  the  18  month  tour  Is  adopted,  about  52%  of  all  enlistees  will  serve  a part 
of  a long  tour  overseas.  It  Is  possible,  but  not  likely,  that  this  Increased 
chance  of  being  assigned  to  Europe  or  Japan  may  have  a negative  Impact  on  re- 
cruitment If  that  fact  becotnes  known  In  advance  of  enlistment. 

The  task  of  Identifying  by  MOS  the  additional  1650  first-term  personnel 
for  assignment  to  Europe  and  Japan  each  month  will  be  eased  slightly  If  the 
Unit  of  Choice  (UOC)  option  (Table  H-18  AR  601-210)  Is  changed  to  reduce 
guaranteed  stabilization.  A change  from  16  months  stabilization  to  12  months 
would  include  2000-2500  additional  eligible  SM  in  the  reassignment  wlndcw. 
DCSPER  reenlistment  staff  members  estimate  that  such  a change  will  have  no 
unfavorable  Impact  on  UOC  enlistment  rates. 

On  balance,  a reduction  in  tour  length  for  unaccompanied  first-term  vol- 
unteers Is  expected  to  have  no  adverse  Impact  on  recruitment.  A favorable 
Impact  is  possible  because  of  the  Increased  attractiveness  of  a reduced  tour. 
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RESERVE  FORCES 


Introduction 

The  TLTF  assumed  that  a reduced  tour  length  would  have  to  be 
accommodated  within  projections  of  the  current  manpower  program;  thus, 
additional  recruitment  is  not  necessary  to  support  the  reduction  in 
tour  length.  Accordingly,  there  will  be  no  direct  short  term  impact  on 
the  IRR  or  SRF. 

Discussion 

One  favorable  long-term  benefit  is  possible.  If  a reduced  tour 
length  results  in  an  increase  in  favorable  attitudes  toward  military 
service,  the  reserves  could  expect  a small  increase  in  retention  beyond 
the  obligated  6 years  of  federal  service. 

A significant  but  transitory  increase  in  the  IRR  will  result  from 
testing  of  the  2-year  enlistment  option.  Under  a current  3-year 
enlistment  contract,  a SM  who  completes  his  military  obligation  will 
spend  3 years  on  Active  Federal  Service,  then  3 years  in  the  reserves. 
The  2-year  enlistee  will  spend  2 years  on  Active  Federal  Service  and  4 
years  in  the  reserves.  This  additional  manyear  will  accrue  starting  in 
1981  for  each  SM  who  completes  his  two  years  of  active  service 
satisfactorily  but  who  does  not  reenlist. 
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If  the  2-year  enlistee  v«3uld  have  been  a 3-  or  4-year  enlistee  (had 
the  2-year  option  not  been  available),  the  increase  in  Reserve  strength 
will  "wash-out"  at  the  end  of  the  3d  or  4th  year  following  enlistment 
(when  these  enlistees  would  have  finished  their  3 or  4 years  on  Active 
Federal  Service  under  other  enlistment  options). 

As  the  2-year  enlistment  option  attracts  "new"  volunteers  (who 
would  not  have  enlisted  under  either  the  3-  or  4-year  option)  to  that 
extent  reserve  strength  will  be  increased  by  one  reservist  who  will 
have  a 4-year  reserve  commitment.  Later  this  year  the  Rand  Corporation 
is  expected  to  do  a survey  of  2-year  volunteers  to  determine  if  they 
might  have  enlisted  under  other  enlistment  options.  Following  that 
project,  a more  precise  estimate  of  the  impact  on  reserves  can  be 
conducted. 

Currently,  the  Army  staff  estimates  that  almost  none  of  the  2-year 
combat  arms  enlistees  would  have  been  3-  or  4-year  enlistees.  If  that 
estimate  is  correct,  starting  in  FY  1981,  reserve  forces  can  expect  an 
increase  of  up  to  12,500  SM  for  each  year  the  2-year  enlistment  test  is 
in  effect  until  a steady  state  increase  of  up  to  50,000  additional 
reservists  is  reached. 

A reduction  in  enlistment  commitment  (from  3 or  4 to  2 years)  will 
also  result  in  a small  reduction  in  the  average  grade  level  of  the 
Active  Army  provided  promotion  policies  are  not  changed.  The  same  is 
also  true  for  the  average  grade  of  Army  reservists. 
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Slwroary 


Adoption  of  an  18  month  tour  length  for  unaccompanied  first-term 
enlisted  personnel  will  have  virtually  no  impact  on  the  Reserve  Forces. 

Adoption  of  the  12,500  2-year  enlistment  option  cpuld  result  in  a 
steady  state  increase  in  Army  Reserves  of  up  to  50,000  service  members. 
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IMPACT  ON  JET 

A reduction  in  the  first-termer  tour  length  will  reduce  the  number 
of  service  members  who  are  willing  to  extend  to  serve  a full 
(accompanied)  tour  of  36  months  in  Europe  or  Japan  in  accordance  with 
AR  614-30.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the  initial  service 
commitment  and  the  service  requirement  necessary  to  complete  the 
accompanied  tour, the  less  likely  service  members  will  be  to  see  JET  as 
an  attractive  option. 

All  married  SM  (El,  E2,  E3,  and  E4  under  2 year  service)  on  2-,  3-, 
or  4-year  enlistments  who  are  ordered  to  Europe  are  required  to  execute 
a tour  length  option  based  on  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  be 
accompanied  overseas  by  dependents. 

A 2-year  enlistee  who  opts  for  JET  will  be  required  to  extend  hie 
20  month  Foreign  Service  Tour  (FST)  by  as  much  as  16  months  as  well  as 
his  term  of  service  by  as  much  as  17  months  (5  months  training  plus  36 
months  oversea)  to  gain  entitlement  to  dependent  movement  overseas. 

The  3-year  enlistee  who  is  ordered  to  Europe  from  training  under 
current  tour  length  policies  must  execute  a FST  extension  of  about  5 or 
6 months  (training  time  plus  3C  months  overseas)  and  a similar 
extension  of  his  term  of  service.  A reduction  of  the  tour  length  in 
Europe  to  18  months  will  require  a 3-year  enlistee  to  execute  a FST 
extension  of  18  months.  The  requisite  extension  of  his/her  term  of 
enlistment  would  be  the  same  as  under  current  tour  length  policy  f5  or 
6 months). 
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The  4-year  married  enlistee  would  be  required  to  extend  only  his 
FST  (now  24  months)  since  he  will  have  sufficient  time  on  his 
enlistment  to  complete  a 36-month  overseas  tour. 

The  FST  and  Term  of  Service  extensions  discussed  above  pertain  only 
to  the  first- termer  who  is  ordered  to  USAREUR  or  Japan  directly  from 
training.  Those  who  are  selected  for  assignment  overseas  at  a later 
date  will  be  required  to  execute  even  longer  extensions. 

A reduction  of  the  FST  length  will  reduce  the  attractiveness  of 
JET.  The  shorter  the  tour,  the  less  attractive  first-term  enlistees 
will  find  JET.  Notwithstanding  the  probability  that  JET  will  not 
attract  as  many  service  members  as  had  been  estimated  during  planning 
for  the  JET  Program,  the  bulk  of  JET  travel  funding  must  continue  to  be 
available  since  service  members  who  do  not  opt  to  take  their  dependents 
overseas  will  still  be  entitled  to  move  their  dependents  to  a 
designated  point  in  the  United  States.  They  will  also  be  authorized  to 
ship  an  automobile  and  increased  baggage  overseas  at  government  expense. 

During  the  interim  from  anouncement  of  approval  (17  October  1978) 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  program  (1  January  1979),  USAREUR  received 
198  JET  applications  (36  from  AIT,  162  other  than  AIT).  From  this 
application  rate,  the  reduced  tour  length  for  4-year  enlistees  which 
came  into  effect  on  1 January  1979  and  in  anticipation  of  an  18-month 
tour  for  unaccompanied  first-term  enlistees,  USAREUR  believes  that  a 
steady-state  approval  rate  of  167  per  month  (to  sustain  6,000  JET 
families  in  Europe  over  a 36-month  tour) is  reasonable  . 
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SECTION  6 


CONCLUSION 

FINDINGS 

After  weighing  the  quantifiable  and  non-quantifiable 
considerations,  the  TLTF  assesses  that  an  18-month  tour  has  the 
following  advantages  and  disadvantages: 

— Disadvantages 

0 Increases  PCS  travel  costs  by  5.8  percent  ($33.3  million). 

0 Increases  annual  rotations  to  Europe  and  Japan  by  19,800 
(supportable  in  steady-state). 

0 Increases  the  Individuals  Account  by  2.8  percent  (2800  spaces 

0 Increases  administrative  costs  by  $1.4  million. 

0 Increases  quarterly  turnover  by  1.6  percent  in  CONUS  and  2.5 
percent  in  USAREUR  (neutral  impact  on  ability  to  train). 

0 Has  a possible  negative  impact  on  career  force  (enlisted  and 
officer). 

0 Is  inconsistent  with  DOO  policies  of  1 PCS  assignment  for  a 
3-year  enlistee  and  95X  of  overseas  first-term  assignments 
from  training  base. 

— Advantages 

0 Improves  morale  in  USAREUR  (no  significant  adverse  impact  on 
CONUS). 

0 Reduces  indiscipline  in  USAREUR  (no  adverse  impact  on  CONUS). 
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0 Reduces  hard  drug  use  in  USAREUR  (no  comparable  Increase  in 
CONUS). 

0 Increases  propensity  to  reenlist  in  both  CONUS  and  USAREUR. 

0 More  equitably  shares  burden  of  overseas  duty  among  all  first- 
termers. 

0 Responds  to  problems  of  volunteer  soldiers  in  Europe  and  Japan. 

0 Enhances  overall  combat  readiness  in  USAREUR  without  degrading 
CONUS  readiness. 

DISCUSSION  OF  OPTIONS 

The  TLTF  was  tasked  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  an  18-month 
overseas  long  tour  for  single  unaccompanied  first-term  soldiers.  ASA 
(M&RA)  verbally  requested  that  other  tour  lengths  be  examined. 

An  18-month  tour  is  feasible  in  steady-state  and  can  be  supoorted 
by  the  Army.  Funds  to  accommodate  increased  PCS  and  administrative 
costs  will  have  to  be  reprogrammed  if  the  18-month  tour  is  implemented 
(FY80)  in  advance  of  the  regular  FY81  budget  cycle.  Force  structure 
levels  or  levels  of  manning  will  have  to  be  modified  (end-strength 
increases  are  assumed  infeasible)  to  accommodate  the  increase  in  the 
Individuals  Account.  The  modification  should  be  shared  between  the 
sustaining  base  and  overseas  areas. 
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other  tour  length  options  are  also  feasible.  A range  of  options 


would  include: 

Option 

FY  80 

FY  81  or  82 

1 

No  Change 

No  Change 

2 

No  Change 

24 -Month 

3 

No  Change 

18-Month 

4 

24 -Month 

18-Month 

5 

18-Month 

18-Month 

From  the  standpoint  solely  of  PCS  cost,  turbulence,  and  the 
Individuals  Account,  Option  1 is  preferable.  For  the  greatest  benefit 
to  overseas  commanders  and  their  soldiers.  Option  5 is  preferable. 

While  a 24-month  tour  is  feasible,  it  is  probably  least  preferred 
by  individuals  and  CONUS  commanders.  Under  a 24-month  tour,  the  major 
category  of  personnel  assigned  overseas  (3-year  first-termers  direct 
from  AIT)  would  serve  30  months  overseas  (if  initial  training  time  is 
greater  than  6 months)  or  24  months  overseas  and  only  6 to  8 months  in 
CONUS  before  ETS  (if  initial  training  time  is  less  than  6 months). 

This  assumes  that  individuals  within  6 months  of  ETS  would  continue  to 
be  involuntarily  extended  overseas.  The  net  effect  of  the  24-month 
tour  is  status  quo  (a  30  month  tour)  for  3-year  first-termers  who  took 
a long  training  course,  "short  time"  in  a CONUS  unit  for  3-year 
f irst-termers  who  took  a short  training  course,  and  no  change  for 
anyone  else. 
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Any  tour  length  between  18  and  24  months  is  also  feasible.  As 
tour  length  is  reduced  toward  18  months,  costs  (PCS,  Individuals 
Account,  turbulence)  increase  and  the  desirability  of  the  option  to 
individuals  and  to  commanders  both  overseas  and  in  CONUS  (more  time  in 
a CONUS  unit  after  overseas  service)  also  increases.  Tour  lengths  in 
excess  of  20  months  but  short  of  24  months  become  less  preferable  to 
individuals  and  undesirable  to  overseas  and  CONUS  commanders  (too  long 
overseas;  too  short  in  CONUS)  but  lead  to  lower  costs.  Possible 
options  range  between  no  change  in  tour  length  and  implementation  of  an 
18-,  19-,  or  20-month  tour.  Tour  lengths  overseas  would  be: 


Category 

Expected  Months  Served 

No  Change  Reduced  Tour 

Married  Accompanied  Careerists 

36 

36 

Married  Unaccompanied  Careerists 

24 

24 

Careerists  without  Dependents 

36 

36 

Married  Accompanied  First-termers(JET) 

36 

36 

Four-year  First-term  Personnel 

24 

18,  19,  20 

Three-year  First-term  Personnel 

30 

18,  19,  20 

Two-year  First-term  Personnel 

20 

20 
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Instead  of  Identical  tour  lengths  for  all  3-  and  4-year 
first- tenners,  a more  practical  approach  to  the  tour  length  problem 
would  be  to  relate  tour  length  to  enlistment  options.  For  the  2-year 
enlistee,  a 20-month  tour  (24  months  less  training  time)  is  warranted. 
For  the  4-year  enlistee,  a 24-month  tour  is  practical.  In  general, 
4-year  enlistees  represent  long  training  times  or  critical  skills,  and 
24  months  overseas  allows  utilization  both  overseas  and  in  CONUS 
without  significant  adverse  impact  on  morale.  For  the  3-year  enlistee, 
18-months  overseas  is  a balance  between  individual  morale  and  overseas 
and  CONUS  unit  utilization.  Under  this  tour  length  option,  the 
following  tour  rules  would  exist: 

Category  Expected  Tour  Length 


Married  Accompanied  Careerists 

36  Months 

Married  Unaccompanied  Careerists 

24  Months 

Careerists  without  Dependents 

36  Months 

Married  Accompanied  First-termers (JET) 

36  Months 

Four-year  First-term  Personnel 

24  Months 

Three-year  First-term  Personnel 

18  Months 

Two-year  First-term  Personnel 

20  Months 
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This  option: 

— is  based  on  a simple,  rational,  explainable  rule 

0 full  term  of  enlistment  spent  overseas  (less  training)  for 
2-year  first-termers. 

0 50  percent  of  term  of  enlistment  spent  overseas  for  3-  and  4- 
year  first- termers. 

—substantially  meets  desires  of  overseas  commanders, 
—substantially  obtains  benefits  of  reduced  tours  for  individuals, 
—is  most  efficient  and  cost-effective  in  terms  of  2-  and  4-year 
enlistees. 

— increases  flexibility  of  MILPERCEN  to  manage. 

—maintains  DOD  comparability  by  term  of  enlistment 

0 USAF  has  4-year  enlistments  and  24-month  tours 
0 USA  has  3-year  enlistments;  USAF  does  not 
—costs  less  (PCS,  turbulence.  Individuals  Account) 
than  an  18-,  19-,  or  20-month  tour  for  all  first-termers, 
—represents  change  for  only  one  category,  the  3-year  first-termer 
0 2-year  enlistee  already  has  20-month  tour 
0 4-year  enlistee  already  has  24-month  tour 

A summary  of  decision  considerations  as  assessed  by  the  TLTF  for 
various  tour  length  options  is  contained  in  the  table  on  the  following 
page. 
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CONCLUSION 

Times  and  circumstances  have  changed  dramatically  over  the  past 
decade.  The  economic  and  social  conditions  which  prevailed  where  Europe 
was  categorized  as  "Desirable"  (long  tour)  and  Korea  as  "Undesirable" 
(short  tour)  no  longer  pertain.  Life  for  many  soldiers  in  Europe  is 
grim,  and  three  years  to  a teenage  soldier  separated  from  wife/girl 
friend  and  family  seem  like  eternity. 

An  18-month  tour  will  cost  $33,300,000  in  PCS  costs;  quarterly 
turnover  will  increase  1.6J{  in  FORSCOM  and  2.5<  in  USAREUR;  the 
Individuals  Account  will  increase  by  2800  spaces;  and  MILPERCEN's 
problems  will  become  more  difficult.  The  tradeoffs  are  believed  to  be 
higher  morale  in  Europe,  more  equitable  sharing  among  first-termers  of 
undesirable  overseas  assignments,  slightly  less  attrition,  fewer  drug 
problems,  less  indiscipline,  increased  reenlistment  interest,  and 
improved  combat  readiness  for  USAREUR. 

All  the  traditional  issues  and  almost  every  indicator  which  can  be 
quantified  argue  against  a shortened  tour  length  in  Europe.  In  fact,  a 
statistical  argument  could  be  developed  to  show  that  it  would  be  more 
cost  effective  to  increase  overseas  tour  lengths  to  six  years.  From  a 
monetary  point  of  view,  PCS  savings  alone  could  justify  doubling 
current  tour  lengths. 

Currently,  reenlistment  rates  in  USAREUR  are  good,  indiscipline 
rates  compare  favorably  with  other  WACOM,  attrition  rates  are  high  but 
not  out  of  line  with  Anny  loss  rates,  and  combat  readiness  indicators 
are  satisfactory. 


i ‘ 


If  a case  is  to  be  made  for  an  18-month  tour,  it  must  be  made  in 
"human"  terms— all  of  which  are  impossible  to  quantify  and  assign 
dollar  values.  The  voice  of  the  soldier  must  be  heard  as  well  as  cost 
effectiveness  arguments.  Clearly  a reduced  tour  -angth  will  improve 
morale.  But  how  much  will  improved  morale: 

—reduce  attrition? 

—increase  reenlistment  intent? 

—facilitate  recruiting? 

—encourage  extensions? 

— improve  discipline? 

—decrease  drug  usage? 

—enhance  combat  readiness? 

The  issues  supporting  a reduced  tour  are  very  subtle— but  very 
real.  How  long  will  young  men  and  women  continue  to  volunteer  for  the 
Army  once  they  clearly  understand  that  they  are  likely  to  be  sent  to 
Europe  on  a 36-month  tour? 

The  Army  has  more  married  first-termers  than  it  has  had  in  any 
period  in  recent  times.  How  many  married  men  and  women  would  volunteer 
for  the  Army  if  they  understood  beforehand  the  emotional  pressures  of 
trying  to  maintain  a new  marriage  through  a 24-month  separation— or 
maintain  a marriage  in  poverty  and  cultural  alienation  for  36-months  in 
Europe?  During  the  last  two  wars,  when  the  Army  was  manned  by  the 
draft,  soldiers  were  separated  from  their  wives  for  only  one  year.  What 
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is  the  rationale  that  dictates  a volunteer  solier  should  be  separated 
for  years? 

The  TLTF  does  not  have  the  answers  to  these  questions.  Any 
attempts  to  put  a cost  estimate  on  higher  morale  would  be  too 
contentious  and  weaken  credibility.  Experienced  and  professional 
judgment  must  evaluate  the  cost  of  a shorter  tour  in  association  with 
the  human  considerations  and  the  commitment  of  the  Army  leadership  to 
soldiers  and  their  quality  of  life. 

US  Commanders  in  Europe  are  without  equivocation  and  ambiguity  when 
they  make  this  judgment.  In  August  1978,  CINCEUR  stated  that  "absent 
an  effective  solution  to  this  problem,  we  can  expect  an  increasing 
erosion  in  our  efforts  to  improve  combat  readiness  in  USAREUR." 

CINCEUR  represents  the  beliefs  of  most  US  Commanders  in  Europe  when  he 
concludes  that: 

A reduction  in  the  first-term  unaccompanied  soldier's  tour 
of  duty  in  Germany  to  18  months,  with  provisions  for  volun- 
tary extension  on  an  individual  basis,  is  the  single  most 
effective  step  we  can  take  to  effect  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  morale  and  combat  readiness  of  this  command. 

An  18-month  tour  for  single/unaccompanied  first-term  soldiers  in 
USAREUR  wil^  not  be  a cure-all  for  the  many  problems  associated  with 
young  soldiers  in  Europe.  However,  commanders  in  Europe  today  have 
practical  limits  on  what  they  can  realistically  be  expected  to  do  in 
coping  with  problems  of  cultural  alienation,  boredom,  poverty,  and 
homesickness.  This  is  not  USAREUR's  problem;  this  is  the  Army's 
problem. 
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APPENDIX  A 

TOUR  LENGOH  TASK  FORCE  (TLTF) 

LETTER  OF  ESTABLISHMENT 
December  1978 
MEIMBERS 

BG  John  D.  Granger,  Director 
LTC  Nelson  V. .Wood,  Executive 
LTC  Patricia  A.  McCord,  Personnel  Management  Specialist 
LTC  Benjamin  L.  Willis,  FORSCOM  Representative 
MAJ  Alexander  J.  Fox,  ORSA  Specialist 
V'AJ  Harry  J.  Thie,  USAREDR  Representative 
SFC  Lloyd  M.  Thorpe,  Personnel  Management  Specialist 
spit  Itoren  Paxson,  Clerical  Support 
PVT  Debbie  Sharpe,  Clerical  Sv5)port 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  HODA  Ltr  10-78-9 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADJUTANT  GJiNERAL  AND  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL  CENTER 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20314 


DAPE-MPE-DR  (M)  (28  November  1978) 


4 December  1978 


Expires  1 July  1979 

SUBJECT:  Tour  Length  Task  Force  (TITP) 


SEE  DISTRIBUTION 


1.  PURPOSE:  This  letter  establishes  the  Tour  Length  Task  Force  which 
will  develop  a recommended  Army  position  concerning  an  18  month  overseas 
tour  for  all  first  term  enlisted  personnel  who  serve  in  a long  tour  area 
and  who  do  not  have  command  sponsored  dependents  accompanying  them. 

2.  REFERENCE: 

a.  DOD  Directive  1315.7,  Military  Personnel  Assignments  dated 
6 December  1977. 

b.  AR  614-30,  Overseas  Service,  dated  15  June  1978. 

3.  BACKGROUND: 

a.  CINCEUR  and  CINCUSAREUR  have  requested  that  the  tour  length  for 
first  terra  enlisted  personnel  in  Europe  be  reduced  to  18  months.  On 

11  October  1978,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs  requested  that  an  analysis  be  undertaken  to  determine 
the  implications  of  changing  the  tour  length  in  Europe. 

b.  Personnel  turbulence,  stabilization,  troop  morale,  end  strengths, 
training  loads,  PCS  costs  and  readiness  (overall  and  within  mission/ 
functional  areas)  are  some  factors  that  are  affected  by  tour  length  changes. 
Every  MACOM  and  most  agencies  concerned  with  the  effectiveness  of  Army 
programs/systems  experience  an  impact  when  there  is  a change  to  an  overseas 
tour  length. 

4.  MISSION:  The  TLTF  will  determine  the  full  impact  of  a tour  reduction 
to  18  months  for  Europe  and  all  other  overseas  areas  where  the  prescribed 
tour  length  (para  2,  above)  exceeds  18  months  for  first  term  enlisted 
soldiers  who  are  not  accompanied  (command  sponsored)  by  dependents. 
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5.  COMPOSITION  AND  DURATION: 


a.  The  TLTF  will  convene  not  later  than  4 Deceaiber  1978.  Requirements 
for  full-time  and  part-time  composition  of  the  TLTF  are  provided  at  In- 
closure 1.  The  extent  of  the  part-time  participation  will  vary  by  organization 
and  will  depend  on  the  degree/complicity  of  the  impact  on  that  organization. 

b.  Estimated  duration  of  the  TLTF  will  be  90  days. 

6.  DIRECTION  AND  CONTROL:  The  Task  Force  Director  will— 

a.  Report  directly  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel. 

b.  Comply  with  the  study  milestones  and  timetable  at  Inclosure  2. 

7.  RESPONSIBILITIES: 

a.  DCSPER  will: 

(1)  Approve  the  selection  of  full-time  members  of  the  TLTF. 

(2)  Have  overall  responsibility  for  the  project  and  will  provide 
gu^.dance,  as  required,  to  the  Task  Force. 

(3)  Review  and  forward  to  OCSA  the  TLTF  report  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

b.  The  ARSTAFF,  FOA.'s  and  MACOM's  will: 

(1)  Furnish  membership  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  at 
Inclosure  1.  The  names  of  the  representatives  will  be  provided  to  the 
TLTF  when  called  for  by  the  Director. 

(2)  As  appropriate,  determine  the  Impact  on  the  mission  and  skills 
(MOS)  for  which  they  have  proponeucy  or  a vested  interest.  For  example, 

INSCOM  should  evaluate  and  be  prepared  to  advise  the  TLTF  on  the  impact  the 
reduced  tour  would  have  on  intelligence  missions  and  personnel. 

c.  Other  staff  agencies  will  participate  as  requested  by  the  Task 
Force  Director. 

8.  Alii.'INISTRATIVE  SUPPORT: 

a.  Funds  for  travel,  per  diem  and  overtime  will  be  provided  by  the 
parent  organization  of  the  study  group  member.  Other  costs  incident  to  and 
in  support  of  this  effort  will  be  provided  by  ODCSPER. 
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SUBJECT:  Tour  Length  Task  Force  (TLTF) 

b.  MILPERCEN  will  provide  office  space  and  office  equipment. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY: 

QJ. 

2 Inci  / C,  PENNINGTON 

as  U Brigadier  General,  USA 

^ Tlie  Adjutant  General 


I 

I 


?- 


m 

ti 

fl 


ni ST R I HUT  ION: 

SASA 

SAMR 

i HQDA  (DAAC) 

I HQDA  (DAAG-ZA) 

i HQDA  (DACA-2.A) 

I HQDA  (DACH-ZA) 

; HQDA  (DACS-ZD) 

( HQDA  (DAKN-ZA) 

! HQDA  (DAJA-ZA) 

I HQDA  (DALO-ZA) 

I HQDA  (DAMA-ZA) 

I HQDA  (DAMl-ZA) 

j HQDA  (DAMO-ZA) 

! HQDA  (DAMO-OD) 

HQDA  (DAMO-FD) 

I HQDA  (DAPO-ZA) 

I HQDA  (DAPE-ZA) 

I HQDA  (DAPE-HR) 

f HQDA  (DAPE-MB) 

I HQDA  (DAPE-MP> 

HQDA  (DASG-ZA) 

{ HQDA  (ACAM-ZA) 

I 

■ COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: 

I US  ARMY  EUROPE  AND  SEVENTH  ARMY 

(• 

! COMMANDERS: 

US  ARMY  materiel  DEVELOPMENT  AND  READINESS  CCM  AND 
f US  ARMY  INTELLIGENCE  AND  SECURITY  COMMAND 

US  ARMY  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 
US  ARMY  HEALTH  SERVICES  COMMAND 
' US  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAND 

I US  ARMY  TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE  COMMAND 

US  ARMY  JAPAN 

; US  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
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i HQDA  (DAIG-ZA) 
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TOUR  LENGTH  TASK  FORCE  COMPOSITION 


Army  Command?: 'Staff  Aj^encies  listed  below  will  provide,  as  a minimum,  the  per- 
sonnel designated,  with  the  ski 11s /background  indicated,  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  Task  Force.  Part-time  members  will  be  at  the  call  of  the  Director. 

Other  Individuals  with  needed  ski 11s /backgrounds  that  have  yet  to  be  Identified, 
may  be  requested,  as  required,  by  the  Director. 


POSITION 

GRADE 

NUMBER 

SOURCE 

1.  Full-time  Members 

Director  G 

eneral  Officer 
(07-08) 

1 

To  be  nominated 

Command** 

Representative 

04/05 

j. 

USAREUR 

Coimnand** 

Representative 

04/05 

1 

FORSCOM 

ORSA 

Specialists 

03/04/05 
or  civilian 
equivalent 

1 

DCSPER 

Computer 

Programmer 

03/04/05 
or  civilian 
equivalent 

2 

USAMSSA 

Personnel 

Managers* 

03/04/05 
or  civilian 
equivalent 

2 

DCSPER/MILPERCEN 

Personnel 

Manager* 

E6/E7/E8 
or  civilian 
equivalent 

1 

MILPERCEN 

Administrative 

E3/E4/E5 
or  civilian 
equivalent 

2 

HQDA/MILPERCEN 

2.  Part-time  Members 

Command 

Representatives 

(03/04/05) 
or  civilian 
equivalent 

1 

Each  MAC(»1  on 
Distribution  List 
(or  as  required  by 
Director) 
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ARSTAFF 

Representatives 


(04-05) 


1 Each  ARSTAFF  (or  as 

required  by  TLTF 
Director) 


’^ust  be  knowledgeable  in  areas  of  tcur  lengths,  attrition,  year  group 
management,  tour  sequencing,  distribution,  initial  training  course  lengths, 
SIMOS,  etc. 

**Coinmand  representatives  will  be  full  time  members  of  the  Task  Force, 
but  will  be  called  to  Washington,  D.C.  only  on  an  as  required  basis. 
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MILESTONES  AND  ANALYSIS  OUTLINE 


1.  Problem  Statement;  To  determine  the  effects  and  implications  of  a tour 
reduction  to  18  months  for  overseas  areas  where  the  prescribed  tour  length 
exceeds  18  months  for  first  term  soldiers  who  are  not  accompanied  (command 
sponsored)  by  dependents. 


2.  Study  Milestones  and  Timetable; 
EVENT 

Organize  for  the  task  and  prepare  a 
Study  Plan  (refine  problem  statement. 


APPROXIMATE  DURATION 


essential  elements  of  analysis  and  timetable) 

10 

days 

IPR,  Study  Plan  approval 

1 

day 

Design  a Simulation  Model  (flow  diagram) 

19 

days 

Prepare  a computer  program  and  collect  data 

20 

days 

Conduct  computer  runs 

10 

days 

Evaluate  outputs  and  determine  costs 

10 

days 

Analyze  tradeoffs/sensitivities  and 

conduct  out-of-model  assessments 

r 

10 

days 

Prepare  and  svjbmit  report 

(conclusions  and  recommendations) 

10 

days 

Estimate  total  duration 

90 

days 

3.  Other  Parameters  and  Guides; 

a.  Analysis  of  costs  and  benefits  must  be  objective  and  evenhanded, 
examining  the  Impacts  on  all  MACOM's  and  agencies. 

b.  The  study  must  be  directed  toward  steady  state  conditions. 

c.  Initial  assumptions; 

(1)  Junior  Enlisted  Travel — Overseas  policy  has  been  implemented. 

(2)  The  two-year  enlistment  option  has  been  implemented. 

(3)  All  soldiers  who  have  no  dependents  and  who  are  serving  on  a 
four -year  enlistment  are  serving  a 2A  month  tour  in  Europe, 


Inclosure  2 
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d.  Desired  outputs  Include: 

(1)  Strength  of  personnel  by  term  of  enlistment,  total  and  by  tour 
area. 

(2)  Personnel  gains  by  terra  of  enlistment,  Army-wide  and  by  tour  area 
(accessions,  reassignments,  reenlistments). 

(3)  Personnel  losses  by  term  of  enlistment.  Army-wide  and  by  tour  area 
(attrition,  ETS,  reenlistment,  reassignment),  with  particular  attention  to 
retention  of  personnel  in  Europe. 

(A)  Average  months  of  service  of  personnel  by  term  of  enlistment.  Army- 
wide  and  by  tour  area. 

(5)  Average  tenure  in  tour  area  by  term  of  enlistment  and  months  of 
service. 

(6)  To.ur  lengths  for  personnel  by  term  of  enlistment,  by  tour  area. 

(7)  Average  number  of  trainees  and  transients  by  term  of  enlistment. 
Army-wide  and  by  tour  area. 

(8)  Life-cycle  costs,  total  and  cost  element.  Independent  appraisal  of 
costs. 

(9)  Personnel  readiness  assessment  (strength,  specialties,  grade), 
Array-wide  and  by  tour  area. 

(10)  Training  base  requirements. 

(11)  Assessment  of  change  of  discipline  indicators  by  tour  area,  with 
particular  attention  to  Europe. 

(12)  Tour  sequencing  requirements  and  resulting  impacts  on  turbulence  and 
readiness. 

Study  Reporting;  Study  reports  (DD  Forms  1A98  and  final  study  document) 
will  be  submitted  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3-6,  AR  5-5. 
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Appendix  B 
MODEL  DESCRIPTION 

1.  OVERVIEW;  The  evaluation  of  tour  length  changes  for  soldiers  on 
their  first  enlistment  assigned  to  Europe  or  Japan  is  a complex  task. 
Soldiers  assigned  overseas  with  a specified  tour  length  are  likely  to 
serve  less  than  this  time  due  to  attrition.  Soldiers  that  the  Army 
plans  to  assign  overseas  after  training  may  not  be  available  for 
movement  due  to  attrition  during  training  personal  considerations,  or 
previously  unforeseen  Army  requirements.  Enlistment  commitments 
restrict  the  Army's  ability  to  initially  assign  a soldier  to  Europe  or 
reassign  a soldier  overseas  from  duty  in  CONUS.  Factors  such  as 
marital  status,  involuntary  extensions,  varying  costs  and  contributions 
to  the  Individuals  Account  for  different  types  of  moves,  and  time 
remaining  until  ETS  for  returnees  from  overseas  further  complicate  the 
impact  on  tour  lengths. 

A computer  model  was  used  to  assist  the  TLTF  evaluate  tour  length 
options  since  it  allows  substantially  more  detail,  accuracy,  and 
insight  than  manual  analysis.  The  model  is  conceptually  simple, 
deterministic,  and  limited  in  application  to  soldiers  on  their  first 
enlistment. 

The  model  simulates  the  steady  state  flow  of  personnel  from  their 
accession,  through  training,  assignment  to  not  more  than  two  duty 
assignments,  to  the  decision  to  reenlist  or  be  discharged.  Attrition 
is  accounted  for  throughout  the  period  of  enlistment  and  is  determined 


by  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  force  (education,  sex,  and 
mental  category).  Two-,  three-,  and  four-year  enlistee?  are  treated 

1 

I separately  due  to  different  demographic  characteristics,  possible  tour 

I sequencings,  marriage  rates  and  reenlistment  rates.  The  model  records 

I 

j 

moves,  costs,  contributions  to  the  Individuals  Account,  manyears  in 
structure  spaces  both  in  Europe  and  other  than  Europe  base,  and 
contribution  to  the  career  force.  Manyears  realized  for  both  SEPOS 

I soldiers  and  those  assigned  directly  from  training  are  calculated  as 

1 

! well  as  time  in  service,  time  in  command,  and  time  until  ETS 

probability  distributions.  Moves  are  broken  out  by  type— accession, 
rotation,  and  separation. 

Factors  such  as  morale,  adequacy  of  training,  etc.  cannot  be 
accurately  quantified  and  are  therefore  not  simulated. 

Each  of  the  options  considered  by  the  TLTF,  as  well  as  the  tour 

j length  rules  applying  to  1978,  were  used  for  exercising  the  model.  The 

I 1978  rules  were  modeled  for  validation  and  projection  purposes  since 

» 

I 

I these  rules  are  the  most  recent  ones  for  which  data  have  been 

1 collected.  Model  predictions  were  compared  to  available  actual  data 

i 

i with  good  overall  agreement. 


2.  DESCRIPTION;  A basic  assumption  of  the  model  is  that  the  number 
and  types  of  assignments  a first-term  service  enlistee  may  have  is 
limited  and  definable.  All  first-term  non-prior  service  enlistees  are 
assumed  to  initially  pass  through  the  training  base  with  those 
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successfully  completing  training  being  assigned  to  one  of  two 
geographical  locations  for  duty— Europe  or  Other  than  Europe.  Some 
portion  of  these  soldiers  will  have  a second  duty  assignment  prior  to 
expiration  of  their  enlistment  contract  with  the  remainder  having  only 
one.  Attrition,  the  unprogramed  loss  of  soldiers  prior  to  expiration 
of  their  enlistment  contract,  may  occur  any  time  during  the  term  of 
enlistment.  Assignments  below  the  level  of  Europe  or  Other  than  Europe 
are  not  treated  by  the  model  and  the  resulting  turbulence  caused  by 
this  must  be  externally  evaluated. 

Figure  B-1  represents  the  tour  sequencing  permitted  for  first  term 
soldiers  within  the  model.  The  large  rectangular  block  on  the  left 
labeled  "Training  Base"  represents  the  initial  active  duty  training 
undergone  by  soldiers  entering  the  Army.  This  block  is  divided  into 
three  major  sections.  The  top  section  which  includes  cells  At,  Bt,  Ct, 

t 

and  Ot,  represents  soldiers  with  a 4-year  obligation.  The  middle 
section  that  includes  cells  Et,  Ft,  Gt,  and  Ht,  represents  those  with 
3-year  obligations.  In  a similar  manner  the  bottom  section,  consisting 
of  cells  It  and  Jt,  represents  2-year  enlistees. 

Each  of  the  major  sections  within  the  Training  Base  rectangle  is 
subdivided  into  cells  whose  population  follows  a unique  tour  sequencing 
pattern  through  their  first  enlistment.  For  example:  (1)  Members  of 
cell  At  are  scheduled  for  assignment  to  Europe  during  the  remainder  of 
their  first  enlistment.  Duty  in  Europe  is  represented  by  the  upper 
right  rectangular  block.  (2)  Members  of  cell  Bt  are  assigned  to 
Other-than-Europe  after  training,  represented  by  the  lower  right 
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rectangular  block,  and  are  not  fu^her  reassigned  during  their  first 
enlistment.  (3)  Cells  Ct  and  Ot  represent  populations  experiencing 
two  duty  assignments  following  training.  Members  of  cell  Ct  are 
scheduled  for  initial  Other-than-Europe  duty  with  subsequent  SEPOS  to 
Europe.  Soldiers  in  cell  Ot  are  initially  assigned  to  Europe  with  a 
subsequent  return  for  duty  in  Other-than-Europe. 

Three-year  enlistees  passing  through  the  Training  Base  are  able  to 
experience  the  same  tour  sequencing  possibilities  as  the  4-year 
obligor.  The  assignments  given  these  soldiers  are  represented  by  the 
lines  from  cells  Et,  Ft,  6t,  and  Ht  and  correspond  to  the  sequencing  of 
cells  At,  Bt,  Ct,  and  Ot  respectively. 

Two-year  enlistees,  due  to  the  short  time  they  are  available  to  the 
Army  for  duty,  are  allowed  only  two  possibilities.  Those  from  cell  It 
are  assigned  to  Europe  and  not  further  reassigned  while  those  from  cell 
Ot  are  assigned  exclusively  to  Other-than-Europe, 

Since  the  functioning  of  the  model  for  soldiers  initially  assigned 
to  any  cell  within  the  Training  Base  is  similar,  only  one  will  be 
described  in  detail.  For  example  purposes,  consider  the  soldiers 
assigned  initially  to  cell  Gt  — 3-year  enlistees  who  are  assigned  to 
Other-than-Europe  when  they  complete  the  Training  Base  and  who  are 
subsequently  SEPOS  to  Europe. 

The  input  to  cell  Gt,  represented  by  ga  soldiers,  is  the  number  of 
new  arrivals  for  training  who  are  3-.year  enlistees  with  the  specified 
tour  sequencing.  These  soldiers  may  either  successfully  complete 
training  or  be  administratively  discharged  under  the  Traini»'g  Discharge 
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Program  (TOP)  or  other  elimination  procedures.  Those  who  do  not 
successfully  complete  training  leave  the  Army  and  are  represented  by 
gb.  The  training  successes,  gc,  move  to  their  Other-than-Europe 
assignment  at  G 0/E.  During  this  assignment  the  soldiers  will  either 
succeed  or  be  administratively  discharged.  Those  that  succeed  are 
SEPOS  to  Europe  (ge)  where  they  also  have  an  opportunity  to  attrit. 
Attrition  from  Europe  is  represented  by  gf.  Those  soldiers  who  are  not 
administratively  discharged  from  Europe  gg,  reach  the  end  of  their 
enlistment  obligation  in  Europe.  At  this  time  they  choose  to  either 
reenlist  (gr)  or  be  discharged  (ge).  Regardless  of  their  choice, 
however,  they  leave  the  model  at  this  point  since  the  model  considers 
only  those  manyears  contributed  during  the  first  enlistment. 

The  number  of  soldiers  attrited,  manyears  contributed  to  structure 
spaces  in  Europe  and  Other-than-Europe,  manyears  in  individuals 
accounts,  number  of  moves,  and  other  statistics  on  soldiers  of  type  G 
are  computed  using  a survivability  curve  reflecting  the  demographic 
characteristics  (i.e.,  education,  sex,  mental  category)  of  soldiers  in 
the  cell.  This  survivability  curve  is  based  on  historical  data  and 
projected  to  the  1982  time  frame.  Figure  B-2  represents  the 
calculation  procedure  for  soldiers  falling  into  cell  G. 

The  number  of  soldiers  entering  training  ga  is  located  on  the  y 
axis  while  the  attrition  from  training,  a time  extending  from  entry  to 
time  TTR  is  shown  as  gb.  The  total  number  of  manyears  spent  in 
training,  Gt,  is  the  area  under  the  survivability  curve  between  entry 
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Time  in.  Service  (months) 
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and  TTR  less  the  cross-hatched  area  at  the  too.  This  cross-hatched 
area  represents  manyears  in  the  individuals  account  for  the  processing 
and  movement  of  training  failures.  Those  successfully  completing 
training,  gc,  are  then  sent  to  their  Other-than-Europe  duty  station 
where  they  stay  until  the  time  they  are  SEPOS  to  Europe  (TSEPOS).  The 
manyears  in  Individuals  Accounts  reflecting  the  move  from  training  is 
the  cross-hatched  area  at  TTR.  The  number  attrited  at  the 
Other-than-Europe  duty  station,  gd,  is  shown  on  the  diagram.  The  area 
under  the  survivability  curve  between  TTR  and  TSEPOS  '60/E),  less  the 
cross-hatched  portion  at  the  top  similarly  represents  time  in  the 
individuals  account  for  personnel  administratively  discharged  and  the 
vertical  cross-hatched  bar  at  TSEPOS,  the  Individuals  Account 
contribution  of  0;her-than-Europe  successes  who  are  transferred  to 
Europe.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ge  successes  in  Europe,  the  same 
procedure  is  used  to  identify  the  gf  losses  during  European  duty,  the 
GE  manyears  contributed  to  structure  spaces,  the  contribution  of 
failures  to  the  Individuals  Account,  and  the  gg  personnel  who  reach 
ETS.  Voluntary  extensions  to  a European  tour  by  individuals  are 
permitted  and  accounted  for  in  the  model.  Applying  the  reenlistment 
rate  of  survivors  to  gg,  the  number  of  soldiers  who  reenlist,  gr,  is 
determined  and  Individuals  Account  contributions  for  both  those  who 
reenlist  and  those  who  ETS  are  calculated. 

The  model  uses  a similar  procedure  for  each  input  cell  and 
survivability  curves  are  tailored  to  each  cell  as  dictated  by  the 
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demographic  composition  of  the  soldiers  (e.g.,  the  survivability  for 
FY79  two-year  enlistees  fFT2)  will  be  greater  than  3-year  enlistees 
since  all  FT2's  have  high  school  diplomas  and  are  in  the  upper  50th 
percentile  mentally).  The  sum  of  all  cells  combined  reflects  the 
overall  effect  of  a specific  tour  length  option.  Table  B-1  lists  the 
input  variables  required  for  exercising  the  model  while  Table  B-2  lists 
model  outputs.  Inclosure  1 is  this  Appendix  lists  the  values  assigned 
to  input  variables  held  constant  across  the  options. 

3.  CASE  SETUP;  The  ability  of  the  model  to  produce  credible  results 
is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  ability  to  provide  accurate  input 
data.  Certain  data,  such  as  survivability,  cost,  contributions  to 
Individuals  Accounts,  reenlistment  rates,  marriage  rates,  time  in 
service  at  SEPOS,  and  planned  tour  length  are  fairly  easily  and 
reliably  defined.  Others,  primarily  those  needed  to  identify  the 
number  of  soldiers  falling  into  each  of  the  ten  cells,  are  more 
difficult. 

Recognizing  that  the  existing  tou**  length  policy  fas  well  as  any 
proposed  change)  allows  many  variations  of  actual  »*ealized  individual 
tour  durations,  a set  of  diagrams  similar  to  that  of  Figure  B-3  was 
developed  for  both  the  present  policy  and  all  examined  variations. 

Each  set  was  made  up  of  a diagram  representing  the  4-year  enlistee 
asigned  to  Europe  immediately  after  training,  one  for  the  4-year 
enlistee  SEPOS  to  Europe,  one  for  the  3-year  enlistee  assigned  to 
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Table  B-1 

Input  Raquirnd  fot  Model  Ixocutton 

- Nunber  of  •ccesdon*  for  nach  of  tba  tan  Training  Bata  calla* 

a 

• Survivability  curvat  for  aoldlara  In  aacb  call  during  thalr  tam 
of  anllttmant* 

• Duration  of  Initial  Active  Duty  Training* 

• Manyaara  contributed  to  the  Individual 'a  Account  for  aoldlarat 

• Adalnlitratlvaly  aaparatad  froa  training* 

• Adalnlstratlvaly  aaparatad  from  European  duty* 

• Adalnlatrativaly  aaparatad  from  OONUS  duty* 

• Moved  froca  training  to  Europe* 

• Moved  Iran  training  to  OOKUS* 

• Moved  froa  OOKUS  duty  to  European  duty* 

• Moved  froa  European  duty  to  CONUS  duty* 

• Moved  froa  Europe  to  OONUS  for  ETS  dlacharga* 

• Dlachargad  froa  OONUS  at  ITS* 

• KacnUetaaiiC  rataa  for  tuo*  three,  and  four  year  aoldlara* 

• Parcantage  of  aoldlara  uho  raanllat  for  praaant  location* 

• Coat  of  aovlng  a aoldlert 

• To  training* 

• Proa  OONUS  to  Europe  for  duty  (accoapanlad  and  unaccoapanled) . 

- Froa  Europe  to  OONUS  for  duty  (accoapanlad  and  unacccapanlad). 

• Proa  training  for  dlacharga* 

• Froa  Europe  for  dlacharga  (accoapanlad  and  unaccoapanled) 

• Froa  OONUS  duty  for  dlacharga  (accoapanlad  and  unaccompanied)* 

• Froa  OOKUS  to  OONUS  (acc«m>anled  and  unaccoapanled)* 

- Percentage  of  tuo,  three,  and  lour  year  aoldlara  aarriad* 

• Probability  of  aoldlara  aaalgnad  to  Europe  voluntarily  extending  toura* 

• Planned  European  tour  langtha  for  option  being  conaldarad* 

• Length  of  OONUS  duty  aaalgnaanta  prior  to  SEPOS  for  different  tanaa  of 
anllataant. 
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Table  B-2 


Model  Output  for  E*ch  Coll  and  Aurogote 


- Movoo 

• Total 

• Aceatilon 

• Rotation 

• Separation 

• Kanyaara 

• Training 

• luropa 

• Other  than  Europe 

• Individual a Account 

• Total 

• Training  failure 

• European  failure 

• Other  than  Europe  failure 

• Training  aucceta 

• European  aucceaa 

• Other  than  Europe  aucctaa 

• Attrition  (nwaber  and  percent)! 

• Total 

• European  duty 

• Other  than  European  duty 

• Msvenent  Coat 

• Soldlera  Reenllatlng 

• Soldlera  Reenllatlng  for  preaent  location 

• thaaber  of  replecaMnta  to: 

• Europe 

• Other  than  Europe 

• Tlae  In  aervlce  probability  dlatrlbutlon  for  aoldlera  aaalgned  to: 

• Europe 

• Other  than  Europe 

• Ti»c  In  CoMtand  probability  dlatrlbutlon  for  aoldlera  aaalgned  to: 

• Europe 

• Other  than  Europe 

• Tlae  until  ETS  probability  dlatrlbutlon  for  aoldlera  at  laat  duty 


atalgnacnt. 
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Europe  directly  after  training,  and  one  for  the  3-year  enlistee  SEPOS 
to  Europe.  Those  options  including  2-year  enlistees  also  included  a 
diagram  for  those  soldiers  assigned  to  Europe. 

The  purpose  of  the  diagrams  was  to  more  precisely  define  the 
reasons  for  tour  length  variations  by  identifying  personnel  affected  by 
such  factors  as  voluntary  extensions,  involuntary  extensions  due  to 
closeness  of  DEROS  and  ETS,  ETS  prior  to  desired  tour  lenth,  "all 
others"  tours  for  married  personnel,  and  GET.  Establishing 
probabilities  for  soldiers  following  each  of  the  feasible  paths  for 
his/her  enlistment  option  and  timing  of  the  assignment  to  Europe, 
coupled  with  the  number  of  soldiers  involved  for  each  diagram,  allowed 
the  calculation  of  the  input  quantities  aa  through  ja  (Figure  B-1). 

Since  data  have  not  historically  been  collected  for  all  of  the 
values  required  for  the  diagrams,  subjective  estimates  for  some  of  the 
probabilities  were  required.  These  estimates  were  made  by  personnel 
from  MILPERCEN,  1st  PERSCOM  in  Europe,  and  members  of  the  Task  Force. 
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Inclofure  1 to 


Appendix  B 


Model  Input  Values  Held  Constant 

Across  Options 

Duration  of  Initial  Active  Duty  irainin^.  U Months 

Manyears  contributed  to  the  Individual's  Account  for  soldiers: 


• AdBinlstratively  separated  froa  training. 

• AdBinlstratively  separated  free:  European  duty. 

- Atelnistratlvely  separated  fron  CORUS  duty. 

• M^ved  froa  training  to  Europe. 

• Moved  froa  training  to  CONUS. 

- Moved  frou  CONUS  duty  to  European  duty. 

• Moved  froa  European  duty  to  CONUS  duty. 

• Moved  froa  Europe  to  CONUS  for  ETS  diacharge. 

• Discharge  froa  (XNdJS  at  EIS. 

• ReenliatsMnt  rates  for  tw>|  three,  and  four  year  soldiers.* 

• Percentage  of  soldiers  eho  reenlist  for  present  location. 

• Cost  of  aovlng  a soldier: 

• To  training. 

• Froa  CONUS  to  Europe  for  duty  (accoapanied  and  unaccoapanled) . 

- Froa  Europe  to  CONUS  for  duty  (accoapanied  and  unaccoapanled). 
> Froa  training  for  discharge. 

• Froa  Europe  for  disdiarge.  (acc^panied  and  unaccoapanled). 


.0717  Month 
.373  Month** 
.0717  Month 
.579  Month 
.389  Month 
.&73  Month 
.829  Month 
.373  Month  ** 
.0717  Month 
.15,.165,.28i 

.1*85 


$35 

$1879, $589 
$2al*,$779 
$35 

$2064,$668 


Froa  OONUS  duty  for  discharge,  (aecoapaided  and  unacccsqwniod) . $309, $309 


- Froa  training  to  CONUS  (accoapanied  ai:d  uoacconpanied) . 
Percentage  of  three,  and  four  year  soldiers  aarrled. 


$200,$200 
.19,. 28 


'^te  for  survivors  at  ETS,  Not  eligible  survivors. 

**  Man-month  factors  used  in  calculating  the  individuals  account  were 
computed  using  a weighted  average  of  data  reported  in  the  DC.SPER- 
440  Report  (Part  II)  for  the  months  of  December  1977  through 
Novenijer  1978. 
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APPENDIX  a 


US  ARMY  EUROPE  INPUT 

General  George  S.  Blanchard  Letter 
(Origins  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel) 

General  George  S.  Blanchard  Letter 
(Origin;  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Resource  Management) 

General  George  S.  Blanchard  Letter 
(Origin;  1st  Personnel  Command) 


DEPARTMEIIT  Of  THE  ARMY 

NtAOQUMnm,  UNHID  ITMU  AIMT,  lUteN.  MNl  mMIN  MMV 
INI  COMMAMOn  M CMIW 
AMNiwyoMc  mm 


AEAGA-MM 


19  January  1979 


Brigadier  General  John  D.  Granger 
Director,  Tour  Length  Task  Force 
Washington,  DC  22314 


Dear  General  Granger: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  present  my  rationale  for  seeking  a 
reduced  tour  length  for  first  term,  unaccompanied  soldiers  in  USAREUR. 
Since  you  have  General  Haig's  7 November  1978  message  on  this  subject,  I 
know  that  you  are  aware  of  our  general  position.  I wish  to  amplify  on 
that  message,  however,  in  order  to  ensure  that  your  task  force  has  a 
complete  understanding  of  my  reasons  for  seeking  a reduced  tour* 

I consider  18  months  to  be  the  optimum  tour  length  for  the  first  term, 
unaccompanied  soldier.  While  I am  aware  that  no  first  term  soldier  now 
serves  a full  36  months  in  USAREUR,  I know  that  these  soldiers  are  still 
serving  more  than  18  months  on  the  average.  I believe  that  reducing  the 
tour  for  these  personnel  to  a maximum  of  20  months,  on  the  average,  will 
pay  great  dividends  in  terms  of  morale  and  the  command’s  readiness.  1 
also  realize  that  reducing  the  tour  length  for  my  soldiers  may  have  far 
reaching  effects  on  the  rest  of  the  Army,  and  I recognize  that  you  must 
assess  all  the  potential  impacts.  As  you  make  that  ast^essment,  I 
believe  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  give  priority  consideration  to 
two  principles. 

The  first  principle  is  that  life  in  Europe  is  different  for  our  soldiers 
than  it  is  for  their  CONUS  counterparts.  The  USAREUR  soldier  faces 
unique  problems  with  regard  to  mixing  in  the  surrounding  culture,  which 
is  a particularly  troublesome  problem  for  our  minority  soldiers  in  terms 
of  socializing;  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  recreation  in  the  local 
economy,  particularly  in  view  of  dollar-deutsch  mark  devaluation;  with 
regard  to  a very  dangerous  drug  environment;  and  with  regard  to  unsatis- 
factory living  and  working  facilities.  Our  soldiers  must  confront  the 
resulting  lack  of  comparability  with  their  CONUS  counterparts — or  even 
with  their  USAFE  counterparts,  who  already  serve  only  a two  year  tour  on 
a modern,  fixed  USAFE  installation — for  their  entire  tour.  They  are 
reminded  of  the  disparities  every  day. 
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It  would  take  4 billion  dollars  right  now  to  provide  our  soldier  with  a 
quality  of  life  that  is  comparable  to  what  is  available  in  CONUS,  and 
even  then  we  would  not  be  able  to  attack  those  cultural  problems  that  I 
have  mentioned.  The  only  way  to  achieve  comparability  in  the  near  term, 
therefore,  is  to  reduce  the  first  term  unaccompanied  soldier's  exposure 
to  these  personal  hardships  and  the  dangerous  drug  environment  to  the 
minimum  that  the  Army  can  afford.  This  comparability  that  I seek 
through  a tour  reduction  is  only  for  the  inexperienced  first  term 
soldier.  Once  a soldier  reenllsts,  I believe  that  he  or  she  does  so 
with  the  full  acceptance  of  the  hardships  that  may  accompany  duty 
overseas . 

The  second  principle  is  that  we  must  obtain  comparability  for  all 
USAREUR  first  term,  unaccompanied  soldiers,  regardless  of  grade,  MOS, 
duty  position,  or  unit  of  assignment.  We  must  shorten  the  tour  across 
the  board  so  that  all  soldiers  in  this  category  share  in  the  benefits 
equally.  If  we  cannot  do  so — as  may  be  the  case  with  soldiers  in  space 
imbalanced  MOS,  for  example — then  we  must  provide  some  appropriate 
compensation  in  the  form  of  increased  leave  benefits  or  a guaranteed 
more  desirable  follow-on  assignment  in  a secondary  MOS. 

Not  long  ago,  the  leadership  of  the  Army  rejected  the  formation  of  labor 
unions  for  soldiers.  We  maintained  at  that  time  that  unions  were  not 
needed  because  commanders  look  to  the  soldiers'  interests.  In  effect, 
the  Army  undertook  the  role  of  assuring  that  our  soldiers  are  afforded 
reasonable  conditions  of  employment,  and  our  soldiers  expect  no  less  of 
the  Army  leadership.  I am  representing  my  soldiers  when  I state  that 
the  only  way  to  achieve  equity  for  USAREUR's  first  term,  unaccompanied 
enlistees  is  to  reduce  their  tour. 

The  principles  that  I have  enunciated  in  this  letter  are  based  on  my 
observations  during  my  six  years  of  command  in  USAREUR,  and  are  Intended 
to  provide  you  with  my  basic  philosophy  on  tour  reduction.  More 
detailed  assistance  is  forthcoming  in  the  responses  that  we  are  pre- 
paring to  the  questions  posed  in  your  3 January  letter,  and  I will  see 
that  you  receive  specific  answers  to  any  further  questions  that  you  may 
have. 
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SUBJECT:  Brigadier  General  John  D.  Granger 

I look  forward  to  talking  with  you  during  my  visit  to  Washington  next 
week. 

Sincerely, 


BLANCHARD 


eneral,  USA 


Coianander  in  Chief 
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19  January  1979 


Brigadier  General  John  D.  Granger 
Director,  Tour  Length  Task  Force 
Washington,  DC  22314 


Dear  General  Granger: 

One  month  ago,  1 requested  that  the  USAREUR  staff  perform  a cost 
effectiveness  analysis  to  determine  the  optimal  tour  length  for  first 
term  enlisted  personnel.  The  results  of  the  analysis  (inclosed)  should 
assist  you  in  your  tour  length  study  effort. 

Three  tour  length  options  were  evaluated;  36,  24,  and  18  months.  We 
also  considered  reducing  a percentage  of  tours  for  soldiers  based  on 
enlistment  option,  grade,  MOS,  duty,  and  area  of  assignment.  We  con- 
cluded that  no  "percentage"  alternative  is  acceptable;  l.e.,  any  tour 
length  reduction  must  be  shared  equally  by  all  bachelor  first  term 
enlistees. 

You  should  be  aware  of  certain  key  assumptions  of  the  analysis.  We 
assumed  a steady  state  condition,  as  you  have  done;  however,  we  do  not 
know  the  final  impact  that  JET,  the  2-year  enlistment  option,  or  the 
24-month  tour  for  4-year  enlistees  will  have  upon  personnel  turnover, 
tour  completion,  or  unprogrammed  losses.  If  I knew  these  answers,  I 
would  be  in  a better  position  to  assess  the  Impact  of  an  Incremental 
change  in  tour  length  policy.  Current  rates,  therefore,  were  used  for 
reenlistments,  extensions,  and  unprogrammed  losses. 

Given  these  assumptions,  the  findings  of  the  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
support  the  conclusion  that  an  18-month  tour  is  optimal.  Adoption  of 
this  tour  length  should  not  impact  on  USAREUR' s personnel  readiness,  if 
DA  can  provide  us  with  enough  E-4's  and  E-5's.  Space  imbalanced  MOS 
would  be  a problem  unless  incentives  could  be  provided  to  Induce  sol- 
diers in  these  MOS  to  extend.  Morale,  discipline,  attitude,  and  per- 
sonal readinss  should  Improve.  Training  readiness  would  be  adversely 
affected  only  to  the  extent  that  turbulence  would  Increase,  assuming 
HQDA  could  provide  a sufficient  number  of  personnel  to  meet  anticipated 
junior  leadership  shortfalls  and  adjust  the  AIT/SEPOS  mix  to  maintain 
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our  current  experience  levels.  Additional  Army  resources  may  be 
required  to  implement  an  18-month  tour.  If  so,  early  action  should  be 
taken  to  Include  these  requirements  in  the  Army  Program  Objective 
Memorandum. 

I believe  the  18-month  tour  is  a feasible,  affordable,  and  cost- 
effective  solution  to  USAREUR's  first  term  tour  length  problem.  I am 
looking  forward  to  talking  with  you  further  about  this  next  week. 

Sincerely, 


Commander  in  Chief 
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Brigadier  General  John  D.  Granger 
Director,  Tour  Length  Task  Force 
Hoffman  Building,  Room  7N31 
Alexandria,  VA  22331 


Dear  General  Granger: 

I have  reviewed  the  list  of  questions  that  you  furnished  General  Joyce 
and  I want  to  personally  respond  to  a number  of  them.  Generally,  1 will 
restrict  myself  to  your  first  12  questions  and  will  ask  General  Joyce 
to  furnish  you  the  statistical  data  requested  in  the  remaining  questions 
under  separate  cover. 

1.  We  estimate  an  additional  800  rotational  moves  monthly  to  support 
an  18  month  tour.  Calculations  which  support  this  estimate  and  our 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  these  increased  moves  will  be  provided  by 
separate  letter. 

2.  1 am  opposed  to  offsetting  the  tour  length  reduction  by  reducing 
operating  strengths  of  USAREUR  units.  I believe  that  any  impacts  which 
involve  the  Individual's  Account  for  operating  strength  Army-wide  should 
be  absorbed  by  HQDA;  however,  if  I were  confronted  with  an  absolute 
choice,  I feel  so  strongly  that  tour  length  needs  to  be  reduced  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a decrease  in  structure  if  this  were  indeed 
the  only  way  it  could  be  done.  1 am  not  prepared  to  state  at  this  time 
what  my  recommendations  would  be  if  I were  faced  with  that  choice. 

3.  Space  Imbalanced  MOS  are  a problem  overseas  now  and  will  continue 
to  be,  probably  regardless  of  tour  length.  I acknowledge  that  shorter 
tours  in  general  would  tend  to  exacerbate  this  problem  unless  the  Army 
were  able  to  produce  some  innovative  solutions  to  this  problem  which 
have  not  been  forthcoming  as  yet.  Given  our  current  experience  on 
actual  tour  length,  I am  not  certain  that  shorter  tours  would  produce 

a serious  degradation  of  readiness  which,  of  course,  I could  not  tolerate. 
The  problem  of  space  imbalanced  MOS  must  be  recognized  when  considering 
reduced  tour  length,  but  I think  it  needs  to  be  solved  apart  from  the 
tour  length  study  itself.  Your  tour  rotation  model,  replicated  for  SIMOS, 
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may  help  in  analyzing  the  effect  of  shorter  tours  on  these  MOS.  I think 
we  must  advance  some  new  solutions,  e.g.,  incentives  or  training  plus 
tour  length  enlistment  options,  to  this  old  problem  apart  from  tour 
length  consideration  itself. 

4.  I expect  to  be  able  to  man  other  than  SIMOS  PRP  positions,  but  I 
foresee  increased  costs  of  security  clearances  and  disqualifications  as 
people  are  moved  more  quickly  through  these  positions.  Also,  retraining, 
reclassification,  and  reassignment  of  those  disqualified  is  more  diffi- 
cult with  shorter  tours.  I believe  we  can  overcome  any  problems  in  this 
area  by  changing  USAREUR  policies  (such  as  our  MP  rotation  plan)  or  seek- 
ing change  to  DA  policies,  if  needed,  after  experience  with  shorter  tours 
is  gained.  The  entire  PRP  program  is  in  process  of  change,  and  our  ability 
to  support  the  new  program  will  have  to  be  evaluated  when  implemented. 

5.  Increased  rotations  certainly  have  an  impact  on  crew/team  experience 
and  proficiency;  however,  at  this  point  I cannot  determine  how  significant 
that  impact  will  be.  An  important  point  is  that  no  team  stays  together 

18  months  even  now.  With  the  annual  training  cycle  currently  followed  in 
USAREUR,  each  soldier  would  participate  in  at  least  one  complete  iteration 
of  training  and  evaluation  in  both  the  collective  and  individual  areas 
during  an  18  month  tour.  As  we  achieve  the  goal  of  sustainment  training, 
a three  month  decrease  in  tour  length  will  have  even  less  of  a decrease  in 
readiness  than  might  be  expected  under  the  current  annual  schedule. 

6.  I do  not  perceive  that  a significant  increase  in  either  MOS  mismatch 
or  grade  imbalance  will  necessarily  follow  as  tours  are  shortened.  The 
fact  that  more  assignments  mean  more  opportunities  for  both  of  these  con- 
ditions to  occur  should  be  counter-balanced  by  the  fact  that  remedial 
action  will  be  facilitated  by  faster  turnover. 

7.  I would  consider  the  15  to  16  month  first  termer  average  tour  length 
for  SEPOS  to  be  acceptable.  I make  this  judgment  with  the  understanding 
that  we  receive  substantial  numbers  of  such  people  now  and  would  continue 
to  receive  equivalent  numbers  in  the  future.  If  the  distribution  of  first 
termers  with  stabilization  options  should  result  in  USAREUR  receiving 
higher  proportions  of  SEPOS  soldiers  in  the  future,  the  added  turbulence 
could  well  be  offset  by  the  fact  that  we  would  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
ceiving more  experienced  soldiers. 

8-9.  I would  expect  all  indicators  to  improve  for  USAREUR  rates  of  crimes 
of  violence,  crimes  against  property,  marijuana  use,  ether  drug  use,  con- 
finement, AWOL,  desertion,  but  I cannot  project  the  expected  magnitude  of 
change.  My  staff  is  assessing  this  issue,  and  I will  furnish  any  better 
estimates  that  we  may  make.  My  staff  will  respond  in  greater  detail  to 
specifics  of  both  your  questions,  eight  and  nine,  under  separate  cover. 
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10.  In  general,  I expect  a reduced  tour  length  would  decrease  utiliza- 
tion of  JET  entitlements.  In  making  the  USAREUR  analysis,  my  staff  used 
an  estimate  of  6,000  JET  families  at  steady  state  under  all  tour  possi- 
bilities. With  limited  JET  experience  thus  far,  we  are  unable  to  verify 
or  improve  on  this  estimate.  To  date  (17  Oct  - 31  Dec),  USAREUR  has  had 
198  JET  applications  (36  from  AIT,  162  other  than  AIT).  Of  this  number, 

29  were  granted  concurrent  travel,  77  deferred  travel,  17  disapproved, 
and  75  are  still  pending.  Applications  increased  from  seven  for  one-half 
of  October,  to  78  for  November,  to  113  in  December  which  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  a steady  state  approval  rate  of  167  per  month  (i.o  sustain 
6,000  over  a 36  month  tour)  is  a reasonable  estimate.  This  estimate  is 
substantially  below  our  initial  estimates  for  JET  utilization  (11,000). 

We  will  continue  to  attempt  to  refine  this  data  and  to  respond  to  the 
remaining  issues  of  your  question  10  under  separate  cover. 

11.  Reducing  the  required  tour  length  for  first  termers  below  2A  months 
clearly  has  the  potential  to  create  some  new  problems  with  the  career 
force.  For  one  thing,  it  would  reverse  the  current  perception  that  married 
soldiers  are  better  off  than  single  ones  and  would  definitely  produce  some 
potential  problems  in  comparability  between  first  termers  and  careerists. 
For  the  long  run  we  should  probably  have  a common  tour  policy  for  all, 

but  in  the  short  term,  without  more  careful  analysis  of  impact,  I do  not 
foresee  that  tours  for  the  career  force  can  be  reduced.  Faced  with  this 
dilemma,  one  might  consider  establishing  the  18  month  tour  for  first 
termers  as  a goal  and  move  toward  it  incrementally  with  the  first  step 
being  establishment  of  a tour  length  between  18  and  22  months.  We  opt 
for  the  18  month  tour  as  being  in  the  best  interest  of  the  first  term 
soldier,  however  between  18  and  22  would  ameliorate  any  immediate  dis- 
parity which  could  be  troublesome  with  the  career  force  and  would  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  see  how  a reduced  tour  would  work  before  we  took  on  a 
future  challenge. 

12.  My  impression  of  the  reason  why  an  18  month  tour  in  Europe  no  longer 
obtains  is  that  when  the  draft  expired,  we  no  longer  had  large  numbers 

of  two  year  soldiers  available  for  assignment  to  USAREUR.  I am  not  able 
to  comment  on  whether  the  cost,  turbulence,  or  readiness  considerations 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  end  of  the  18  month  tour. 

I assure  you  of  my  support  for  your  undertaking.  Major  Harry  J.  Thie 
of  the  1st  Personnel  Command  will  be  my  representative  and  will  report 
to  you  on  22  January.  I will  also  make  available  any  individual  within 
my  command  whom  you  feel  can  contribute  to  the  Army  study. 
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Incentives  Cost  Effectiveness  Inclosure 
to  Space  Iniialanced  MOS 
Incentives  Package  (In  Staffing) 


TAB  D - Incentives  Cost  Effectiveness 


1.  General:  Each  oversea  authorization  carries  v.’ith  it  an  implied, 
annual  charge  just  to  cover  the  discounted  permanent  change  of 
station  'PCS)  costs  required  to  keep  that  position  filled.  The 
proposed  FST  extension  incentives  are  a no-cost  program,  their 

cost  being  offset  and  exceeded  by  the  ?CS  savings  generated  by  FST 
extensions.  Tlie  level  of  analysis  to  demonstrate  this  will  focus  on 
costs  associated  with  one  soldier  (with  appropriate  weighting  of 
data  to  reflect  demographic  and  preference  considerations).  If  the 
program  is  cost-effective  for  one  soldier  (appropriately  data  weighted),  • 
the  sum  of  all  extendees  will  be  cost-effective.  There  are  other  poten- 
tial savings  of  undeterminable  size,  besides  reduced  PCS,  which  will 
flow  from  this  program.  No  attempt  has  been  riade  to  quantify  these 
savings  although  they  will  generate  a substantial  cost-effectiveness 
ratio  for  the  incentive  program.  These  potential  "savings"  are: 

a.  Increased  unit  readiness. 

b.  Increased  reonlistmont  whicli  is  expected  in  SIMOS  MOS  as  a result 
of  this  program. 

c.  r.educed  MOS  migration  from  SIMOS  MOS. 

d.  Reduced  ti-ai-M'-'"  costs,  both  \.’itl:  reenr'd  to  the  training  program 
element  \'i  cIk  SLMOS  program  itself  as  i 1 for  service  accessions 
pernittv'  hy  increased  reonlist:^  -t/rcducod  ' . > migration  from  SIMOS  MOS. 

e.  Reduced  accession  and  personnel  turbulence  costs  associated  with 
termination  of  tlie  present,  required  policy  of  having  some  SIMOS  MOS 
authorized  overstrengtii  in  order  to  fill  overseas  requirements  in  key 
weapons  systems 

f.  Ridncvd  pvtsoniut  administrative  and  in-processing  time  associ- 
ated witli  PCS  moves  plus  job  learning  curvv  time. 

•j.  Irprv'ved  personnel  utilization. 

2.  Cost  Factors: 

a.  MAC  Seat  Costs:  For  any  travel  to  or  from  overseas  locations, 
the  established  MAC  seat  costs  will  be  utilized.  While  there  are  some 
"long  tours"  for  SIMOS  soldiers  in  locations  other  than  Europe  and 
"short  tours"  other  than  Korea,  for  approximation  purposes  these  devia- 
tions are  d iscounud  . ••i.o.en.  , c>' -l : 

Frankfurt  - Charlcstoa/McCuirc  = $190.00 

Soul  - Travis  ~ $302.00 

1).  PCS  Movement 

(1)  Long  Tour:  For  budgvt.iry  pui^poses,  ODCSPLR  us<.  s the  value  of 
$1600  as  the  average  cost  of  moving  an  enlisted  soldier  to  or  from  Europe. 
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Hence',  the  discounted  cost  of  one  year  of  his  three  year  tour  will 
be; 


COST  « 2 X 1600  »$1,C65.67  • $1067 

3 

(2)  Short  Tour:  Since  short  tours  are  all  unaccompanied,  the  PCS 
costs  of  moving  a soldier  to  or  from  the  oversea  location  are  largely 
only  his  movement  costs.  While  PCS  of  a soldier  to  or  from  a short 
tour  does  obligate  the  government  to  the  additional  cost  of  moving  the 
married  soldier's  family,  with  the  advent  of  home  basing  this  cost  can 
be  substantially  reduced.  For  this  analysis,  we  have 

assumed  that  all  SIMPS  soldiers  going  to  a short  tour  location  will 
have  their  families  home  based  at  their  present  location,  no  additional 
movement  cost  will  occur,  and  the  soldier  will  return  to  the  post  from 
which  he  departed  at  the  end  of  the  short  tour.  A modest  travel  cost 
of  $75.00  to  get  to  or  from  Travis  AFB  is  also  included.,  the  approximate 
cost  from  Fort  Bliss  to  Travis.  (Note:  This  series  of  conditions/con- 
straints represent  optimal  conditions  to  keep  PCS  costs  for  a short 
tour  low.  As  such,  they  represent  an  acknowledged  understatement  which 
will  be  addressed  below.)  Hence, 

COST  « (302  + 75)  X 2 * $754 

c.  Extension  Incentive  Pay:  Soldiers  who  elect  this  option  will 
receive  $50,00  per  month  (hereafter  referred  to  as  an  Extension  Bonus). 
Payment  may  be  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  Special  Duty  Incentive 
Pay,  if  approval  for  changinQ  the  implementing  instructions  for  that  pay 
can  be  obtained.  Otherwise  separate  enabling  legislation  will  be  required. 
On  an  annual  basis:  (For  Source;  See  page  24) 

COST  » $600.00 

d.  Leave/Travel:  In  assigning  cost  factors  to  the  three  leave/travel 
options,  one  must  acknowledge  that  there  are  actually  two  different  costs 
which  must  be  used.  At  one  level  of  analysis  there  are  the  obvious  budge- 
tary values,  eg.,  MAC  seat  costs  for  space  required  travel,  etc.  There 
are,  however,  less  evident  costs  which  flow  from  the  inclusion  of  gratui- 
tous leave  in  the  option  array.  The  leave  clearly  has  some  value,  but  it 
will  not  be  wholely  reflected  in  any  year's  budget  as  a cash  flow.  This 
fact  is  particularly  true  since  enlisted  personnel  have  been  limited  to 
"cashing  in"  only  a total  of  60  days  during  a career.  Although  provision 
of-  a gratuitous  leave  option  offers  the  prospect  of  SIMOS  soldiers  "cashing 
in"  more  leave  than  they  might  otherwise  do,  the  likelihood  is  slight  that 
it  will  be  a direct  one-for-one  relationship.  Nevertheless,  for  this  analy- 
sis, the  base  pay  for  the  period  of  gratuitous  leave  will  be  used  as  the 
cost  of  this  incentive  although  that  is  an  acknowledged  overstatement. 
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(1)  Thirty  Days  Gratuitous  Leave:  For  costing  purposes,  an  average 
of 'an  ES  and  E6,  both  with  8 years  of  service  will  be  used,  although  this 
is  above  the  mean  value  expected  for  extendees  selecting  this  option. 

As  noted  above,  cost  figures  will  be  developed  for  both  budget  purposes 
and  total  cost  purposes. 

(a)  Budget:  For  this  option,  the  only  additional  budget  expense 
will  be  the  subsistence  pay  the  soldier  would  receive  during  his  period 
of  gratuitous  leave.  Hence, 

COST  - $85.20  « $85 

(b)  Total  Cost:  Under  this  option,  cost  will  equal  base  pay  for 
the  period  plus  subslstenc*. 

COST  - 657.30  + 721.80  + 85.20  - $775 

2 

(2)  Fifteen  Days  Gratuitous  Leave  plus  CONUS  Travel;  Leave  cost 
is  computed  as  in  subparagraph  2d(l)  above.  Travel  cost  will  be  MAC 
seat  cost.  Hence: 

(a)  Budget  - Short  Tour: 

COST  = $42.60  + (302  x 2)  - $646.60  « $647 

Long  Tour : 

COST  « $42.60  + <190  x 2)  = $422.60  « $423 

(b)  Total  Cost  - Short  Tour: 

COST  *=  774.75  + (2  x 302)  * $991 
2 

Long  Tour: 

COST  = 774.75  + (190  x 2)  - $767 
2 

(3)  Space  required  travel  to  CONUS  for  service  member  and  dependents. 
The  average  SIMOS  soldier  in  skill  level  2 or  above,  who  is  married,  has 
three  dependents.  For  this  incentive  option  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  budget  cost  and  total  cost  in  conducting  the  analysis.  The  incentive 
is  only  available  in  long  tour  areas,  hence: 

COST  - 4 X 190  X 2 = $1520 
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e.  Assignment  of  Choice  (Constrained):  There  are  no 
additional  costs  incident  to  this  incentive,  beyond  the 
costs  which  will  already  be  required  when  the  soldier  PCS's 
to  CONUS.  Heuce,  ^ 

4 

COST  = $0 

3.  Distribution  of  Option  Choices:  While  no  precise  mar- 
ket analysis  of  SIMOS  soldiers  has  been  completed,  informal  « 

survey  of  soldiers  holding  SIMOS  MOS  has  tentatively  identi- 
fied their  preference  patterns.  This  expression  of  their 
preferences,  weighted  by  demographic  data  and  the  existing 
percentage  of  "all  others"  long  tours,  yields  the  following 
probability  distribution  of  incentive  option  selection: 


Incentive  Short  Tour  Long  Tour 


Bonus 

. 35 

.25 

30  Days  Gratuitous  Leave 

15  Days  Gratuitous  Leave 

. 10 

.15 

1 

with  Space  Required  Travel 
Space  Required  Dependent 

. 55 

.27  I 

1 

Travel 

N/A 

.33  1 

Choice  of  Assignment 

0.0 

0.0  ! 

It  should  be  noted  that  in 

this  analysis  we 

have  "worst 

cased"  the  selection  probabilities  by  skewing  the  per- 
centages away  from  the  zero  cost  option,  to  wit:  choice  of 
assignment.  Survey  data  indicates  that  a very  modest  per- 
I cent  age  of  the  extendees  will  select  this  option.  Neverthe- 

I less  to  further  safe-side  the  analysis  we  have  permitted 

none  to  select  it. 

4.  Cost  - Effectiveness  Computation: 

a.  General:  To  determine  incentives  program  costs,  a 
technique  of  weighting  the  cost  of  each  option  by  the  proba- 
bility of  its  being  selected  was  used.  Hence, 

COST  = Bonus  Cost  x Probability  of  Selection  + 30  Days 

Gratuitous  Leave  Cost  x Probability  of  Selection  + .. 
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Additionally,  as  was  noted  at  paragraph  2d,  above,  cost 
figures  on  the  basis  of  both  budget  and  total  cost  will 
be  developed  for  effectiveness  comparison  purposes. 

b.  Long  Tour: 

Total  Cost  = ($600  x .25)  + ($775  x .15)  + 

($767  X .27)  + ($1520  x .33)  + ($0  x 0.0)  - 
$974.94  « $975 

Budget  Cost  = ($600  x .25)  + ($85  x .15)  + 

($423  X .27)  + ($1520  x .33)  + ($0  x 0.0)  - 
$778.56  - $779 

c.  Short  Tour: 

Total  Cost  = ($600  x .35)  + ($775  x .10)  + 

($991  X .55)  - $832.55  - $833 


Budget  Cost  * ($600  x .35)  + ($85  x ,10)  + 

($647  X .55)  + ($0  x 0.0)  - $574.35  - $574 

' d.  Cost  Effectiveness  Comparison;  The  cost-ef f ective- 

S ness  comparison  of  this  incentive  program  needs  to  be  done 

! at  both  the  budget  cost  as  well  as  the  total  cost  levels 

I of  analysis.  In  establishing  figures  for  total  program 

i cost-effectiveness,  weighted  average  of  2.74  SIMOS  spaces 

I in  long  tour  area  to  1 in  short  tour  area  is  used. 

I (1)  Long  Tour: 

I 

i 

Total  Cost-Effectiveness  “ Savings  » $1067  » 1.09 
1 Total  Cost  $ 975 

I 

I Budget  Cost-Effectiveness  » $1067  ■ 1.37 

I ^ 

I ^ 

I (2)  Short  Tour: 

! 

t Total  Cost-Effectiveness  » $754  ■ .91 

? $833 

f * 

' Budget  Cost-Effectiveness  • $754  ■ 1,31 

! $574 


i 
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(3)  Total  Program: 

Total  Cost-Effectiveness  » 1.04  to  1 

Budget  Cost-Effectiveness  * 1.35  to  1 

5.  Analysis:  To  some  extent  it  is  a misnomer  to  refer  to 
the  above  computations  as  "cost-effectiveness  comparisons". 

In  actuality  they  are  only  "cOst-PCS  savings  comparisons". 

As  detailed  at  paragraph  1,  this  incentive  program  offers 
several  other  savings  which  when  combined  with  the  above 
detailed  PCS  savings  establishes  the  "true"cost-ef f ectiveness 
of  the  overall  proposal.  Nevertheless,  from  the  computa- 
tions in  paragraph  4,  above,  it  is  clear  that  an  incentive 
program  to  encourage  voluntary  extensions  of  foreign  service 
tour  is  not  only  cost-effective  but  is  self-financing  from  ■ 

PCS  cost  savings  alone.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  every 
instance,  in  these  computations,  worst-case  data  has  been 
used.  This  observation  applies  to  the  probability  of  select- 
ing the  zero  cost  incentive  (choice  of  assignment)  as  well  as 
PCS  costs  for  movement  to  short  tour  areas. 

As  discussed  at  paragraph  2d  above,  there  is  a subtle,  but 
criticni,  difference  between  total  cost  and  budget  cost 
figures  developed  in  this  analysis.  Rigorous  analysis 
demands  that  some  value  be  ascribed  to  the  gratuitous  leave 
element  of  the  incentive  option  even  though  it  will  not  be 
wholely  reflected  as  a cash  flow.  Indeed,  gratuitous  leave 
might  be  thought  of  as  cost-less  in  that  while  it  does  repre- 
sent non-productive  time  for  an  extendee,  a new  arrival  in  an 
oversea  command  has  a period  of  unproductive  time  during 
in-processing,  settlement  of  family,  etc.  Blmilarly,  each 
oversea  departee  has  a period  of  out-processing,  shipment 
of  automobile  and  baggage/household  goods,  etc.  In  each 
instance  these  periods  of  "lost  time"  are  roughly  one  and 
a half  weeks  per  individual  who  is  married,  with  automobile, 
etc.,  (the  vast  majority  of  the  SIMOS  population  is  in  this 
category).  Extensions  of  FSl  reduce  the  net  impact  of  this 
type  of  non-productive  time  and,  accordingly,  a case  could 
be  made  that  gratuitous  leave  for  extendees,  on  balance,  is 
"cost-less"  because  it  is  offsetting.  However,  this  analysis 
has  taken  a somewhat  different  course,  costing  the  gratuitous 
leave  and  accounting  for  the  PCS  frictional  costs  (in-processing 
times.,  etc.,  discussed  above,  plus  learning  curve  times)  as 
an  unquantified  savings. 
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TAB  D - Incentives  Cost  Effectiveness 


Analysis  demonstrates  that  the  incentive  package  is  clearly 
budget  cost-effective  (or  cost-PCS  savings  effective). 

Based  upon  presently  available  market  analysis  data  and 
estimates,  the  recommended  SIMOS  incentives  when  fully  imple- 
mented are  estimated  to  cost  $3.7  million  per  year  with  a 
$5.0  million  per  year  PCS  savings.  In  actuality,  PCS  savings 
will  probably  be  substantially  greater  sin;e  the  PCS  costs 
for  a large  fraction  of  the  SIMOS  population  are  two  to 'three 
times  the  $1600  value  used  in  this  analysis  by  virtue  of 
their  grade,  number  of  dependents,  authorization  to  ship 
POV,  household  goods  allocation,  etc. 
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Appendix  E 
COSTS  FACTORS 

Cost  factors  used  by  the  TLTF  and  sources  from  -which  obtained  are 
listed  below; 

Accession  and  Training  Costs  (FY  80) 

—Accession  Costs.  The  a'/erage  cost  to  recruit,  examine  and  process  a 
non-prior  ser-vlce  enlistee; 

Recruit  - $1440.00 
Examine  - 2.91 

Process  - 2^.00 

Total  $1467,91  (Source;  DAPE-PBB) 

- -Training  Costs. 

$4538.00  - Average  cost  per  !IPS  soldier,  to  include  pay  and  allowances, 

instructor  and  overhead  support,  travel  and  per  diem,  share 
of  supplies,  equijaaent  and  utilities,  contractual  purchases, 
ammo  and  installation  overhead.  (Source;  DAMO-FDR) 
$504.00-  Clottdng  Bag.  (Source;  DAPE-PBB  ) 

Administrative 

— Average  Junior  Enlisted  Travel  (JET)  entitlements,  other  than 
mo'vement  costs; 

COLA  SHA 

Wi-thout  Dependents  $2. 00  . per  day  $1.35  per  day 

With  Dependents  2.1)0  per  day  2.20  per  day 

(Varies  by  grade  and  geographic  location.)  (Source;  DAjD-HRC) 
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—Court  Martial  Costs  (include  personnd.  costs  only , do  not  include 
travel  costs  for  witnesses). 

General  Court  Martial  $6438 

BCD  - Special  Court 

Special  Court  Martial 

Summary  Court  Martial 

(Source;  DAJA) 
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mCOM  INPUT 


INSCOM  Letter F-1 

Japan  Message  (BG  Kennedy) F-8 

Alaska  Message  (BG  Jenes).. F-9 

Canal  Zone  Message  (BG  Anson) F-12 

Hawaii  Message  to  FORSCOM F-l4 
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SUBJECT:  Estimated  Impact  on  INSCOH  Mission  of  Reduction  for  First  Term 
Single/Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Personnel 


Director 

Tour  Length  Task  Force  (TLTF) 
Hoffman  Building  11  (Room  7N12) 
200  Stovall  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22332 


1.  Reference  is  made  to  TLTF  DF  dated  15  Dec  78  and  meeting  held  in  the 
Pentagon,  IS  Dec  78. 

2.  The  impact  of  subject  tour  reduction  must  be  assessed  through  three 
perspectives:  (1)  service  time  remaining  upon  arrival  in  overseas  area 
combined  with  current  assignment  policies,  (2)  quantity  of  personnel  by 
unit/mission  affected,  and  (3)  utilication/productivity  of  personnel  for 
money/geographical-orientatlon~trainiDg''tlme  spent  on  the  soldier  for  his 
assignment.  Examination  of  these  factors  allows  INSCOM  to  categorise  the 
impact  of  subject  program  in  various  degrees:  severe,  minimal,  and  none. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  attached  data  sheet  at  Inclosure  1,  reveals  that  there 
is  little  Impact  difference  between  an  18  or  a 20  month  overseas  (0/S)  long 
tour  with  respect  to  the  Intelligence  MOS.  A soldier  with  MOS  050  would 
return  to  CONUS  under  current  assignment  policy*  if  serving  an  18  month 
tour;  while,  on  a 20  month  tour  he  would  probably  remain  overseas  (0/S) 
until  ETS  (depends  on  leave  taken  prior  to  reporting  O/S).  Therefore, 
with  respect  to  the  intelligence  MOS  the  discussion  of  tour  length  narrows 
down  to  18  months,  2A  months  or  30  months  with  the  24  month  tour  length 
being  a compromise  and  the  30  month  tour  length  being  no  different  for  the 
first  termer  than  36  months.  The  ensuing  analysis  will  address  18  months 
versus  24  months  in  assessing  mission  ii^iact.  There  Is  no  Impact  on  the 
following  3~year  enlistees  with:  MOS  06C  (Interrogator) , MOS  98C  L (EW/ 
SIGINT  Analyst/language  qualified) , and  MOS  98G  (EU/SIGIHT  Voice  Inter- 
ceptor) because  the  language  training  (8-12  months)  combined  with  BCT/AIT/ 
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leave  allows  the  3-year  enlistee  to  complete  his  term  of  service  overseas. 
For  the  record,  there  Is  no  impact  on  missions  requiring  the  use  of  MOS 
97B  (Cl  Agent)  and  MOS  97C  (Area  Intelligence  Specialist)  as  these  person- 
nel are  all  careerists. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  authorization  data  sheet  at  Inclosure  2 will  now  be 
discussed.  The  figures  shown  were  derived  by  extracting  authorizations 
from  the  appropriate  MTOE/TDA  for  grades  E3,  E4,  E5  and  summing  E3  plus 
E4  plus  50Z  of  E5.  The  50%  for  E5's  Is  arbitrary  and  based  on  the  ration- 
ale that  some  of  the  E5  spaces  are  filled  with  first  term  personnel;  It. 

Is  felt  this  Is  more  realistic  than  assuming  all  E5  slots  are  filled  with 
careerists.  Looking  at  the  totals  by  MOS  for  Europe,  there  appears  to  be 
minimal  mission  impact  for  MOS  05G  (SIGSEC  Analyst) , MOS  96B  (Intelligence 
Analyst)  and  MOS  98J  (EW/SIGINT  Mon-Communlcatlons  Interceptor)  for  the 
following  reasons: 


vlOS  RATIONALE 

05G  There  are  only  4 estimated  first  term  allocations,  1 

of  which  (ES)  could  be  filled  with  a careerist.  Assum- 
ing training  pipeline  adjusted  for  reduced  0/S  tour 
length,  fill  shouldn't  be  a problem. 

96B  Less  than  10  estimated  first  term  allocations,  all 

of  which  are  E5  spaces  and  could  be  filled  with  a 
variable  mix  of  career/ first  term  personnel.  Addit- 
ionally, AIT  is  not  highly  technical  and  any  good 
Intelligence-oriented  EM  could  be  OJT'd  in  relative- 
ly short  order. 

98 J The  12  allocations  are  all  at  FS  Berlin,  4 of  which 

could  be  filled  with  careerists.  With  the  reopening 
of  FS  Sinop,  there  should  be  more  than  enough  person- 
nel available  to  keep  these  spaces  adequately  manned. 
This  may  require  Increased  Intra-theater  transfer  of 
personnel  (l.e. , Sinop  to  Berlin). 

5.  The  Horse/Non-Morse  collection  and  EW/SIGINT  emitter  Identification 
personnel,  MOS  OSH,  05K,  and  OSD  are  severely  impacted  upon  with  an  18 
month  tour  while  completing  an  enlistment  0/S  on  the  24  month  tour.  The 
entire  non-voice  communication  Intelligence  collection  effort  revolves 
around  these  personnel.  Current  experience  with  DA's  inability  to  recruit 
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I and  train  sufficient  personnel  in  these  MOS  mitigates  against  an  18  month 

I 0/S  tour  for  these  personnel;  however,  reduction  to  24  months  will  allow 

I the  status  quo  as  personnel  would  have  less  than  six  months  remaining  until 

i ETS.  For  the  record,  it  is  noted  that  an  0/S  tour  of  22  months  or  greater 

I will  preserve  the  status  quo  and  allow  most  to  complete  their  term  of  ser- 

I vice  0/S. 

j 6.  With  respect  to  MOS  31S  (EW/lntercept  Equipment  Repairer),  a case  must 

be  made  for  the  highly  complex  technical  training  that  prepares  them  for 
their  field  station  equipment  repair  job  once  assigned;  additionally,  these 
personnel  take  six  months  to  one  year  becoming  familiar  with  the  equipment 
on  site.  These  personnel  arrive  full  of  electronic  theory  and  commence 
learning  the  peculiarities  of  the  on-site  equipment;  by  the  end  of  a year 
they  become  productive  and  the  training  Investment  is  starting  to  pay 
dividends  as  reflected  In  less  mission  equipment  down  time.  Additionally, 
the  TRADOC  school  system  provides  mobile  training  teams  to  teach  repair 
of  80|khi8ticated  one-of-a-kind  systems  in  Europe  (LEFOX,  LAFAIRE  VITE, 
AM/FLR-9) : Increasing  the  turnover  of  these  highly  trained  personnel  is 
not  cost  effective  and  will  certainly  contribute  to  reduced  mission  effec- 
tiveness. If  less  than  full  utilization  of  these  personnel  is  a must  be- 
cause of  forces  lying  outside  IRSCAM  (i.e.,  fairness,  equity,  uniform 
personnel  policy,  morale,  perceived  long  range  Increased  retention,  etc.) 
then  the  highly  skilled  MOS  33S  soldier  must  be  offered  an  enticement  to 
extend  his  tour  in  Europe  in  the  form  of  a monetary  bonus  for  every  month 
> extended . 

7.  The  dilemma  for  the  4-year  enlisted  linguists  (MOS  96C,  98C_L,  and 
98G)  is  similar  to  that  of  the  MOS  33S  in  that  extensive  AIT  training 
time,  extended  on-site  OJT,  and  European  language  orientation  simply 

: mitigate  against  reassigning  these  individuals  when  they  are  most  pro- 

ductive. Once  again  if  the  0/S  tour  length  must  be  reduced,  then  these 
individuals  must  be  offered  monetary  enticement  for  months  extended  0/S. 
Currently  LEFOX  linguists  extend  their  term  of  enlistment  while  at  DLI 
' * to  receive  additional  language  training  in  exchange  for  a full  tour  in 

Europe  (35-36  months) . If  monetary  rewards  for  extended  service  0/S 
I becomes  a reality,  this  policy  will  need  reexamining.  It  is  worth  men- 

I tloning  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  having  a four-year  linguist  was  to 

^ maximize  0/S  utilization  vs  training  cost. 

8.  The  MOS  98C  (EW/SIGIRT  Analyst  without  language)  is  the  analyst/ 
reporter  of  the  intelligence  gathered  at  the  SIGIRT  field  stations. 

This  soldier  is  critical  to  the  timely  dissemination  of  the  field  station 
product.  The  individual  requires  extensive  on-site  OJT  to  '*know  the 
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enemy"  In  order  to  predict  Intelligence  Indications  Including  Indications 
of  hostility.  This  soldier  arrives  in  theater  with  approximately  two  and 
one-half  years  service  remaining,  and  does  not  really  become  productive 
until  six  months  after  arrival.  It  is  noted  that  a 22  month  0/S  tour 
would  significantly  reduce  the  losses  in  this  HOS  similar  to  the  collection 
MOS  mentioned  earlier.  If  an  18  month  tour  0/S  is  a must,  then  monetary 
incentives  should  be  provided  for  extensions  of  0/S  tour. 

9.  Although  MOS  74D  (ADP  Operator)  and  MOS  74F  (Programmer/Analyst}  are 
not  intelligence  MOS's  as  they  are  used  throughout  the  Army,  their  unique 
role  in  the  0/S  intelligence  community  is  worth  mentioning  briefly.  Our 
SIGIMT  systems  at  FS  Berlin  and  Augsburg  are  highly  complex  massive  intell- 
igence data  collection  systems  where  computer  devices  control  and  direct 
information  flow  in  addition  to  the  normal  processes  expected  in  computer- 
ized operations.  Although  the  length  of  AIT  is  not  extensive  (2  months) 
and  the  quantity  of  personnel  is  not  large  (27,  10)  the  criticality  of 
retention  O/S  lies  in  the  on-site  OJT  time  of  6-12  months  before  becoming 
productive.  Once  again  the  loss  of  these  experienced  European  field 
8t.itlon  oriented  ADP  personnel  when  they  are  most  productive  would  have 

a deleterious  impact  on  the  intelligence  collection  mission  and  would  have 
to  be  compensated  for  through  increased  expensive  contractor  support  or 
monetary  incentives  for  these  highly  skilled  personnel  to  remain  0/S  if 
an  18-24  months  0/S  tour  policy  is  implemented. 

10.  In  summary,  and  for  simplicity,  a graphic  portrayal  of  the  preceding 
verbalized  impact  on  the  IMSCOM  intelligence  mission  is  attached  at  inclos- 
ure 3.  If  an  18,  20  or  24  month  0/S  long  tour  policy  is  established,  then 
alternatives  for  those  MOS's  shown  in  the  "severe"  category  must  be  address- 
ed. These  alternatives  should  include:  (1)  exemption  from  shorter  0/S 
tour  policy,  (2)  monetary  0/S  tour  extension  incentives,  and  (3)  ling- 
uists and  maintenance  personnel  with  four  year  enlistment  with  theater 
orientation  (l.e.,  Europe  language  serving  in  Europe  or  maiucenance  person- 
nel specially  trained  and  working  on  LEFOX,  LAFAIRE  VITE  and  AN/FLR-9  in 
Europe)  be  committed  to  full  O/S  tour/serve  until  ETS.  The  increased  costs 
for  Army  recruiting,  training,  personnel  movement,  and  increased  clearance 
processing  are  not  addressed  as  the  responsibilities  for  these  services  are 
outside  of  INSCOM's  charter. 

FOR  THE  COMMANDER: 
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1.  THIS  CCMO  CONCURS  WITH  RECN  18  MONTH  OS  TOJK  FOR  ALL 
FIRST  TERN  ENL  PERS  hHO  ScKVE  IN  A LONS  TOUT  AREA  AND 
WHO  00  NOT  HAVE  CCHC  SPONSORED  OEPN  ACNP  THcH. 

P.  the  FINANCIAL  HARDSHIP  d(«OJ(SHT  ADOUT  dY  THE 
DEVALUATION  OF  US  CURRENCY  HAKES  IT  EXIGENT  THAT  FIRST 
TERN  PERSONNEL  SERVE  TmE  ShCRTENED  TOUR. 

3.  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  TOUR  LENGTH  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE 
RECENT  IMPL  OF  THE  JUNIOR  ENLISTED  TRAVEL  UcT)  PROS 
ASFOROS  THE  FIRST  TERR  SOLDIER  OPTIONS  THAT  COJLO 
FAVORABLY  EFFECT  ANC  BE  i KEEPING  WITH  THE  ALL  VOL  FORCE 
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PERSONAL  FOR  BC  GRANGER  FRON  BG  JENES 
SUBJt  OVERSEAS  TOUR  LENGTH 

1.  WHILE  THIS  COMMANO  ENCOURAGES  EFFORTS  TO  IKPROVE  SOLDIER  SATIS- 
FACTION. ESPECIALLY  AMONG  FIRST-TERMERS.  IT  OPPOSES  THE  RPOPOSED 
la-MONTH  TOUR  LENGTH  CHANGE  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS! 

A.  MORALE  AMONG  FIRST-TERMERS  HAY  BE  INCREASED.  BUT  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION COULD  HAVE  A CORRESPONDINGLY  NEGATIVE  IMPACT  ON  CAREER 
SOLDIERS  DOING  SIMILAR  JOBS  IN  THE  SANE  ENVIRONMENT.  THE 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  ACCOMPANIED  VERSUS  "ALL  OTHERS”  TOUR  LENGTHS 
IS  READILY  UNDERSTOOD  AND  ACCEPTED.  UNLESS  ALL  CAREER  PERSONNEL 
INTELLECTUALIZE  AND'ACCEPT  DA'S  UNDERLYING  RATIONALE  FOR  THE 
PROPOSED  POLICY*  ADOPTION  COULD  FOSTER  RESENTMENT  AT  ITS  PERCEIVED 
INEQUITY.  ADDRESSING  THE  LOCAL  SITUATION.  THIS  POLICY  COULD  BE 
PARTICULARLY  AGGRAVATING  TO  SOLDIERS  AT  FORT  WAINWRICHT.  WHERE 

THE  CURRENT  18  MONTH  "ALL  OTHERS"  TOUR  IS  VIEWED  AS  SOME  MEASURE 
OF  COMPENSATION/RECOGNITION  FOR  ENDURING  MORE  SEVERE  WEATHER 
CONDITIONS  AND  CULTURAL  DEPRIVATION  THAN  THEIR'  COUNTERPARTS  AT 
FORT  RICHAROSON  WHO  SERVE  29  MONTHS.  IT  IS  ASSUMED  THAT  FORT 
GREELY'S  CURRENT  12-  MONTH  "ALL  OTHERS”  TOUR  WOULD  NOT  BE  EXTENDED 
TO  IB  MONTHS.  AS  THIS  WOULD  SEVERLY  CONTRADICT  THE  POLICY'S 
INTENDED  PURPOSE.  THE  " ALL  OTHERS"  TOUR  LENGTH  FOR  FORT  6REELY 
HAS  REDUCED  FRON  IS  TO  12  MONTHS  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THIS  COMMAND 
IN  JANUARY  1977. 

B.  ASIDE  FRON  THE  MORALE  ISSUE.  THE  MOST  PROFOUND  IMPACT 

WOULD  BE  IN  THE  AREA  OF  UNIT  READINESS.  IN  ALASKA  WHERE  SEASONAL 
CHANGES  DICTATE  UNIQUE  AND  DIFFERENT  TACTICAL  TECHNIQUES.  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  SOLDIER  DOESN'T  REALIZE  HIS  FULL  POTENTIAL  IN  EITHER 
SUMNER  OR  WINTER  OPERATIONS  UNTIL  HE'S  EXPERIENCED  EACH.  IF  ALL 
FIRST-TERMERS  ROTATED  AFTER  IB  MONTHS,  THEY  COULD  MAKE  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO  UNIT  OPERATION  BASED  ON  EXPERIENCE  IN  ONLY  ONE  PHASE. 
THIS  FACT,  COMBINED  WITH  THE  GENERAL  DISRUPTION  OF  ADDED  TURBU- 
LENCE, WOULD  INCREASE  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS.  HAMPER  EFFORTS  TO 
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BUILD  UNIT  INTEORITY  AND  ESPRIT  DE  CROPS.  AND  REDUCE  UNIT  EFFEC- 
TIVENESS - I.E.  READINESS.  EVEN  HARDER  WORKING  CONDITIONS  WOULD 
RESULT  FOR  SUPERVISORS,  WITH  THE  EXPECTED  DROP  IN  THEIR  HORACE 
AGAIN  OFFSETTING  THE  HOPED-FOR  UPLIFT  IN  THAT  OF  THE  FIRST-TERMERS. 

C.  ALASKA,  OPERATING  UNDER  A -ON  INSTALLATION”  CONCEPT  WITH 
THREE  SEPARATE  POST,  ALREADY  HAS  MULTl>TOUR  LENGHTS,  UNLIKE 
EUROPE.  FROM  A STRICLY  ADMINISTRATIVE  STANDPOINT,  ADOPTION  OF 
THIS  POLICY  WOULD  ADO  A SEVENTH  DERUS  STATUS  FOE  THE  ALASKAN  COM- 
MAND, FURTHER  COMPLICATING  THE  PROBLEM  OP  PRO-  RATING  TOURS  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  ASSIGNED  BETWEEN  THE 'THREE  POSTS.  STATISTICS  COMPILED 
FOR  CY78  SHOW  A WIDE  DISPARITY  IN  THE  PERSONNEL  TURNOVER  RATES  IN 
LIKE  UNITS  AT  FORTS  RICHARDSON  AND  WAINWRIGHT.  THE  TWO  INFANTRY 
BATTALIONS  AT  FORT  RICHARDSON,  WHICH  HAVE  2A  MONTH  •‘ALL  OTHERS" 

TOURS,  EXPERIENCED  AN  AVERAGE  TURNOVER  RATE  OF  I3PERCENT  AND  B.B  PER- 
CENT . RESPECTIVELY.  THIER  SISTER  BATTALION  AT  FORT  WAINWRIGHT  WITH  A 
N 

IB-HONTH  "ALL  OTHERS"  TOUR  LENGTH,  EXPERIENCED  A 16.4  PERCENT  TURNOVE 
R 

RATE.  ADOPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  18-MONTH  TOUR  LENGTH  FOR  ALL  UNACCOMPA 
NIEO 

FIRST-TERMERS  WOULD  UNDOUBTEDLY  INCREASE  THE  AVERAGE  TURNOVER  RATE 
FOR  THE  FORT  RICHARDSON  BATTALIONS.  FORT  RICHARDSON  WOULD  LOSE  A 
"HIDDEN"  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  MANPOWER  IN  THOSE  INDIVIDUALS  WHO 
ARE  NOW  INVOLINTARILY  EXTENDED  WHEN  THEIR  ETS  IS  LESS  THE  6 MONTHS 
GREATER  THENA  THEIR  DERCS.  THE  VOLUME  OF  REQUISITIONING  CYCLES 
WOULD  INCREASE  WITH  A CINCONNITANT  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  PER- 
SONNEL NECESSARY  TO  EFFECTIVELY  MANAGE  DISTRIBUTION.  WITH  10- 
MONTH  REQUISITIONING  CYCLES,  IT  IS  ALREADY  DIFFICULT  ENOUGH  FOR 
THIS  COMMAND  TO  ACCURATELY  ANTICIPATE,  MANAGE,  AND  EXECUTE  REPLACE- 
MENT REQUIREMENTS  WITH  THE  MULTI-TOUR  LENGTHS  AND  SEPARATE  POST. 

0.  PCS  AND  OMA  8AS0PS  COSTS  WOULD  OBVIOUSLY  INCREASE,  MERELY  BY  THE 
ADDED 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONNEL  BEING  MOVED.  BECAUSE  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IS 
HIGH  IN  ALASKA,  ANY  INCREASES  IN  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL,  LOCAL  SERVICES, 
ETC.  NECESSARY  TO  COMPENSATE  FOR  THE  INCREASED  VOLUME  IN  THESE 
AREAS  WOULD  BE  MAGNIFIED  MOkE  THAN  WHAT  ONE  MIGHT  SUSPECT. 

E.  THE  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  ACTIVITIES  AT  FORT  RICHARDSON  WOULD 
BE  ADVERSELY  AFFECTED  BY  THE  INCREASED  TURNOVER  OF  PATIENTS  OF  THE 
AGE  GROUP  MOST  OFTEN  TREATED  BY  THOSE  FACILITIES. 

2.  WHILE  THE  PROPOSED  TOUR  LENGTH  CHANGE  MAY  HAVE  ADVANTAGES  FOR 
EUROPE,  THE  NEGATIVE  ASPECTS  OUTLONED  ABOVE  WOULD  OFFSET  ANY  PONTEN- 
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TIAL  ADVANTAGE  FOR  THIS  COMMAND.  IF  SUCH  A PLAN  IS  ADOPTED 
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PERSONAL  FOR  du  GRANGER  FRCP  dG  AN3&N 

A.  'Y3JR  MSG  1517352  JEC  78,  SUdJELT  OVERSEAS  TOUR  LENGTH. 

3.  MSS  OAPE-NRC-T,  2318232  OCT  7d,  SUBJECT  I M>. EMENTATION  3=  JUNIOR 
ENLISTED 

TRAVEL  (JET)  OVERSEAS. 

1.  the  18  month  tcur  proposeo  in  kef  a is  cdnsidered  unnecessary 
AND  UNDESIRABLE. 

2.  THIS  BRIGADE  FAS  1393  FIRST  TERM  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED 
IDF  A TOTAL  ENLISTED  STRENGTH  OF  5167.)  HOJEVER,  THIS  FIGJRE  ODES 
NDT  REORESENT  A REALISTIC  BASIS  FDR  ESTIMATING  THE  IMPACT  OF  A 
SHORTENED  TOUR  SINCE  REF  A QUALIFIES  THOSE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  U MONTH 
TOUR  AS  those  "mho  CO  NOT  HAVE  COMMAND  SPONSORED  DEPENDENTS  ACCOM- 
PANYING THEM."  BECAUSE  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  0~  Rs=  B (JET-OVERSEAS) 

THE  NUMBER  OF  ELIGIELE  PEKSCNNcL  COULD  BE  SIGNIFICANTLY  REDUCED. 
THERE  ARE  NO  FIGLhES  AVAILABLE  TO  THIS  HEADQUARTERS  ON  THE  NUMBER  of 
JUNIOR  ENLISTED  MFO  RILL  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  JET.  A SHORTER  TOUR  IS 
NDT  REQUIRED  IN  CROER  TO  RAISE  THE  MORALE  IN  THIS  COMMAND. 

IN  F^CT,  THE  INCREASE  IN  PERSONNEL  TURSULENCE  MIGHT  HAVE  THE 
OPPOSITE  EFFECT.  TFE  PERSONNEL  TURNOVER  RATE  FDR  1978  WAS 
3B.68PCT.  IF  The  18  MCNiH  TOUh  WERE  IMPLEMENTED,  THIS  FIGJRE 
WOULD  INCREASE;  TFE  AMOUNT  OF  INCREASE  CANHDT  3E  ACCURATELY 
FSTIMATFO  because  of  the  IMPACT  OF  JET  DISCUSSED  ABOVE.  PCS 
COSTS  MOULD  RISE  IK  PRCPCKTION  TO  THE  INCREASED  TURBULENCE. 
enlisted  STRENGTFS  wCULO  NOT  bE  SIGN  IFICANT. Y AFFECTED.  HE 
MUST  ASSUME  THAT  OA  *ILL  INchcASE  THE  NUMBERS  OF  ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED  TO  COMPENSATE  FOR  THE  SHORTER  TOUR.  THIS 
WILL,  OF  COURSE,  INCREASE  PERSONNEL  TURBULENCE,  BUT  END 
STRENGTH  IS  AN  ISSUE  TO  BE  ADDRESSED  SEPARATELY  FROM  TOUR 
LENGTH.  TRAINING  LOAD  HOULO  BE  AFFECTED.  WHILE  THE  NUMBER 
DF  PEOPLE  ASSIGNED  AT  ANY  OKE  TIME  SHOULD  REMAIN  THE  SAME 
THE  INCREASED  TURNOVER  KATE  WOULD  INCREASE  TRAINING  RE- 
QUIREMENTS. THE  IMPACT  OF  A REDUCED  TOUR  3N  READINESS  IS 
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DIFFICULT  TO  ASSESS.  IF  THE  NUMBER  OF  SOLDIERS 
CHANSES  FROM  24  TO  18  MONTHS  IS  SluNlFICAVTt  THE 
LEVEL  OF  THE  BRIGAOE  MIGHT  6£  SLIGHTLY  AFFECTEO. 
AFFECTED  IS  SMALL.  AND  IF  THERE  IS  NO  DECREASE  1 
ASSIGNED,  READINESS  SHOULD  ACT  BE  AFFECTED. 

8T 

ACTION  ADDRESSEES 
TDI  OAPE  (S3  GRANGER) 

DOODI  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  COPIES  REQUIRED 

n«16 
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UNCLAS 

SUBJs  OVERSEAS  TOUR  LENGTH 
A.  YOUR  161709Z  JAN  79  (U) 

1 THIS  COMMAND  RECOMMENDS  THAT  THE  TOUR  LENGTH  OF  FIRST-TERM  EN- 
LISTED PERSONNEL  NOT  BE  CHANGED  TO  A SHORTER  TOUR  IN  AN  OS  LONG  TOUR 
AREA.  IF  ANY  OF  OUR  SOLDIERS  IN  TODAY'S  ARMY  ARE  LEAST  LIKELY 
AFFECTED  BY  CURR  TOUR  LENGHTS,  IT  WOULD  BE  THE  FIRST -TERM  SOLDIERS. 
NORMALLY,  THEY  ARE  NOT  YET  BURDENED  WITH  THE  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 
ASSOCIAfED  wits:  having  dependents  NOR  ARE  THEY  FORCED  TO  LIVE  ON  THE 
LOCAL  ECONOMY.  ADDITIONALLY,  MORALE-WELFARE  ruKDS  AND  ACTIVITIES 
ARE  READILY  AVAL  TO  THESE  SOLDIERS  TO  PROVIDE  OFF-DUTY  ENTERTAINMENT. 

2 TOUR  LENGTH  SOULD  REMAIN  THE  SAME  FOF  THE  FOL  REASONSt 

A.  LIVING  CONDITIONS  ARE  GOOD  IN  HAWAII  REQUIRING  NO  MAJOR 
ADAPTATION. 

B.  TEAM  BUILDING  (UNIT  INTEGRITY)  TAKES  TIME,  PARTICUURLY 
WITH  THESE  SOLDIERS  FRESH  OUT  OF  AIT.  SOLDIERS  BEGIN  TO  MAKE 
V,y,UABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  BEGIN  TO  FEEL  LIKE  VALUABLE  TEAM  MEMBERS 
GENERALLY  ABOUT  ONE  YEAR  INTO  THEIR  TOURS  OF  DUTY.  THE  REMAINDER  OF 
THESE  SOLDIER  TOURS  ARE  SPENT  IN  ENHANCING  COMBAT  READINESS. 

3 THE  FOL  COMMENTS  ARE  KEYED  TO  PARA  2 OF  REF  MSC: 

A.  PERSONNEL  TURBULENCEi  SIGNIFICANT  INCREASE  WITH  INHERENT 
ADVERSE  EFFEaS  ON  TRAINING.  LACK  OF  CONTINUITY  DESTROYS/ DISRUPTS 
UNIT  TRAINING.  NOT  ONLY  IS  THIS  TRUE  FOR  THE  OS  COMMAND,  BUT  ALSO 
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WOULD  APPLY  FOR  THE  SUSTAINING  BASE.  ADDITIONAL  LEVIES  WOULD  BE 
REQUIRED  TO  SUPPORT  THE  SHORTER  TOUR. 

B.  STABILIZATIONt  THE  LONGER  THE  TOUR  THE  BETTER  THE  STABILI- 
ZATION IN  THE  UNITS  AND,  THEREFORE,  INCREASED  PERSONNEL,  LOGISTICS 
AND  TRAINING  READINESS.  FIRST -TERM  SOLDIERS  ARRIVE  IMMEDUTELY  AFTER 
RECEIVING  FORMAL  TRAINING  AND  THEIR  TENURE  IN  THE  COMMAND  IS  SUF- 
FICIENT TO  ALLOW  UNIT  COMMA.NDERS  THE  TIME  TO  DEVELOP  SKILLS  THROUGH 
OJE,  ADDITIONALLY,  IT  GIVES  THE  COMMANDERS  THE  TIME  TO  REALIZE  THE 
BENEFITS  OF  TRAINED/QUALIFIED  SOLDIF.RS. 

C.  TROOP  MORALE:  PRESENTLY  MORALE  IN  HAWAII  IS  GOOD.  FOR 
EXAMPLE,  RETENTION  OF  OUR  FIRST -TERM  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  25TH  INF  DIV 
IS  INCREASING.  IT  IS  REOXIKIZED  THAT  FIRST -TERM  SOLDIERS  OFTEN 
MUST  OVERCOME  A MATURITY  PROBLEM  AND  THAT  THE  FIRST  TIME  AWAY  FROM 
HOME  UN  BE  A LONaY  PERIOD  OF  ADJUSTMENT.  HOWEVER,  THIS  IS  A 
PROBLEM  EXPERIENCED  BY  MANY  YOUNG  SOLDIFRS  REGARDLESS  OF  THEIR 
ASSIGNMENTS,  WITH  THE  CURR  TOUR  LENGTH  FIRST-TERM  SOLDIERS  ARE 
afforded  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  REENLIST  UPON  ETS  FOR  CONUS  ASSIGNMENTS 
OF  THEIR  PREFERENCE.  SHORTENING  TOURS  WOULD  NEGATE  THIS  OPTION  AND 
COULD  HAVE  AN  ADVERSE  MORALE  IMPACT, 

D.  END  STRENGTHS:  NO  SEVERE  IMPACT. 

E.  training  LOADS:  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT  ON  UNIT  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAMS DUE  TO  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  INCREASED  CYCLES. 

G,  READINESS.  STRONGLY  BELIEVE  THAT  READINESS  WILL  SUFFER 
FROM  BOTH  AN  INDIVIDUAL  AND  UNIT  LEVEL  PROFICIENCY  VIEWPOINT, 

A RECOMMEND  THE  IMPACTS  OF  THE  RECENTLY  APPROVED  TWO-YEAR  ENLIST- 
MENT PROGRAM  (TEST)  (VEAP)  BE  CONSIDERED  DURING  THIS  STUDY,  THE 
EXPENSE  AND  PERSONNEL  TURBULENCE  CAUSED  BY  THIS  PROGRAM  MAY  MITIGATE 
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